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Art. 1. Moemoits of the Reign of George II. to the Seffion of  Parliz- 
ment ending A. D. 1793. By W. Belfham. 4 voiumes $vo, About 
1400 pages. Price zos. in boards.’ Robinfons. 1795. 

Tuere never was a petiod, in which hiftorical reading was more 
interefting than the prefent. At a time when the whole political 
world is convalfed, and the minds of men are, univerfally, either 
agitated with apprchenfions of the demolition of ancient fyftems of 
policy, or occupied in bufy fpéculations on the probable effects of the 
introduction of new ones ; the records of the monarchies and republics 
of the ancient world, and the memorials of the pablic traniactions and 
events, civil or military, of later times, can no longer be perafed 
merely as the amafing occupations of a leifure hour, but muft be ftudied 
with ferious attention, by every one who is awake to the interefts of 
his {fpecies, of his country, or even of himfelf; in order to fettle his 
judgment, and regulate his a€tions, on points, not only of high import, 
but of immediate urgency. It is now univerfally afked, what has 
been done in ftates and empires, and with what effect; in order to 
arrive with the greater certainty at a juft eonclufion on the weighty 
queftion, what, in the prefent grand crifis, is to be expected, and what 
ought to be done. 

If hiftory in general acquire fo much adventitious importance from 
the prefent ftate of fociety, it is very obvious, that the hiltory of Eng- 
land muft at this time be peculiarly interefting to englifhmen; more 
efpecially thefe parts of it, which are of fuch recent date, as to have 
4 connexion, eatily traced and powerfully felt, with the great events 
which are now patfing. ‘The memoits of the prefent reign are, at this 
Moment, to the members of the britith ftate, the mot interefting page 
of hiftory. How far Mr. B. is qualified for the arduous tafk of writing 
them, the public is already enabled to judge, by his former produétions 
inthis branch of literature ; and particularly by the two vo'umes, which 
fo lately appeared under the title of Memoirs of the Kings of Great 
Britain of the Houfe of Brunfwic, for an account of which fee our 
Rev, Vol. xx, p. 350. 

We fhould, however, do great injuftice to the author, were-we not 
to pronounce the prefent work his chef d’a@uvre. The mateffals have 
been colleeted wit! diligerce, and employed with fairnefs. ‘The fimple 
form of memoirs, or annals, has, with refpeét to recent or unfinifhed 
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events, fome obvious advantages over the more elaborate method of 
digefled hiftory. The facts are clearly and correctly related in the 
order of time in which they happened. The narrative is at the fame 
time relieved from the drynefs of a journal by the frequent interfperfion 
of the author's reflections ; and thefe, while they glow with the genuine 
fpirit of britifh freedom, are every where fach as at once difcover a 
thorough knowledge of the general principles of policy, and of the 
nature and value of the britifh conftitution. 

We fhall not apologize, either to the author or our readers, for 
making, in the prefent and a fubfequent article, fuch extracts from 
this interefting work, as may ferve to give a correct view of that fyftem, 
which has almoft uniformly prevailed through the prefent reign, and 
to mark the progrefs of thofe meafures, the ruinous effects of which are 
at prefent fo feverely felt. We thall begin with the author’s view of 
the ftate of parties at the time of his prefent majefty’s acceffion to the 
crown. Vol. 1. p. 18. 

« The grand parties which divided the nation at this juncture, 
nominally indeed co-incided with thofe which prevailed at the diftant 
wras of the revolution and acceffion, But a real and moft material 
alteration had taken place. By the impolitic violence of the meafures 
adopted by the whigs on their reftoration to power, a great proportion 
of the tories were driven into jacobitifm; but after repeated unfuc- 
cefsful efforts, the caufe of the pretender was given up as defperate, 
and his very name had funk into contempt and almoft into oblivion, 
The more refpectable pact of the tories, long fince abandoning the 
abfurd fpeculative opinions of their anceftors, but retaining at bottom 
ftrong monarchical prepoffeffions, with high and arbitrary maxims of 
government, confined their oppofition to the new and unconftitutional 
meafures adopted by the whigs. Since the death of the late prince ot 
Wales their political importance had much diminifhed, and they 
feemed, in gloomy and portentous filence, myfterioufly to referve 
themfelves for more favorable times. The principles of the whigs, 
who conftituted the bulk of the kingdom, had fuffered little variation. 
It might neverthelefs be obferved, that, as the national attachment to 
the houfe of Brunfwic increafed, the national diflike of the whig or 
hanoverian fyitem of politics had proportionally diminifhed. A ftand- 
ing army, 4 national debt, a german war, a feptennial parliament, a 
government by influence—terins once of terrific and hateful found— 
no longer excited alarm. The third grand political diftinGtion wat 
that of the diflenters, comprehending under this general denomination 
all the different clafles of proteftant feCtaries, who had been ever uni- 
formly and clofely conneéted with the whigs by their common attach 
ment to the principles of liberty civil and teligious—by their zeal for 
the houfe of Hanover, and their indifcriminate fupport of the meafures 
of the court—a zeal at this period ftill fubfifting and operating on theit 
part with unabating ardor. This very circumitance however, taken iB 
conjunction with the known fa¢t that the bulk of the eftablithed clergy 
had fince the wera of the revolution invariably fided with the oppofition, 
soar f thowec, to adopt the words of a profound and philofophical 

atosian, ‘* that an extrinfic weight, some BIAS, was yet i 
on the coniatution, which turned it from its natural courfe.” But 
the eftablithed clergy, once the firm and paffionate adherents of the 
houfe of Stuart, began at length to be fentble of the ftrange se 
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they had labored under, and were now well difpofed to compenfate for 
former deficiencies, by the exceflive overflow of their prefent loyalty. 
When a competition for royal favor was thus eftablithed between the 
church and the feCtaries, it was evident that the latter muit foon find 
themfelves unable to maintain the conteft. The interefts of the church, 
#.¢. of theclergy, muft be allowed fo far to co-incide with thofe of the 
crown, as clearly to fuggeft the policy of oppofing, with united ftrength, 
all innovations by which the power or {plendor of either might be 
eventually atfe@ed. Exclufive of this leading confideration, the dig 
nity, the grandeur, the opulence affociated with an eftablifhment, 
would give it a decifive fuperiority, in the fcale of royai eftimation, 
over a body of men entirely deftitute of thefe advantages. Confcious 
of their prodigious inferiority in thefe refpects, the diffenters would 
naturally regard the prerogative of the monarch, and the authority of 
the church, with jealous eyes. ‘They would eagerly feize every occa- 
fion to fecure and extend the general fy{tem of liberty, and in the xfuat 
courfe of things would be inclined to favor the party in oppofition to the 
court. No jut conclufion however can hence be drawn, that a wife and 
equitable government would find it impracticable, or even difficult, to 
refrain this difpofition within reafonable and falutary bounds. In 
proportion as the feétaries fee/ that comparative weaknefs and infecurity 
which muft neceflarily both excite and juftify a certain degree of hai- 
tual alarm and apprehenfion, would they be foothed and flaitered with 
any marks of refpect or confidence from the executive power, which, 
however unimportant in their own nature, would be confidered as proofs 
of a favorad/ Jifpofition. And a government acting either on a felfith or 
a benevolent principle, would find itfelf amply repaid for thefe trivial 
indulgencies in the gratitude and affection of a numerous clafs of citi- 
zens, on every account entitled to attention and regard.’ 

The leading particulars of the negotiation for peace in 1761, and 
it’s abortive refult, the rife and progrefs of the war with Spain in the 
year 1762, and the termination of the conteft with France and Spain 
in the peace of Forsainbleau, together, with other incidental foreign 
tranfa¢tions, are briefly, but clearly ftated. The civil and domeftic 
tranfactions of this period are alfo diitin¢tly related; and particularly 
the rapid fucceffive changes which took place in the cabinet, chiefly, 
as was commonly fuppofed, through the fecret influence of the earl of 
Bate ; who enjoyed the favour, affe¢tion, and confidence of the fovereign, 
in adegree which no minifter fince the earl of Clarendon in the zenuh 
of his power had pofleffed. Mr. B. gives the following accoynt of the 
difmiffion of the duke of Newcaftle. P.67. | 

* ‘The duke of Newcaftle, therefore, at the latter end of may 1762, 
the feflion of parliament being nearly clofed, received an intimatiom 
that his refignation was expected. His grace was informed, that the 
king purpofed, in confideration of his paft fervices, to grant him an 
ample and adequate penfion. But the duke, whofe generofity bordered 
upon negligence and profufion, nobly replied, “* that if he could ng 
longer be permitted to ferve his country, he was at leaft determined 
hot to be a burden to it.” ; 

* The difmiffion of this nobleman, who had been ever diftinguifhed 
for the zeal and fidelity of his attachment to the houfe of Hanover, and 
who had impaired his fortune and devoted his life to the fupport of thar 
Gaufe in which he had been from his early youth engaged, excited 
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extreme indignation in the breafts of the whole whig party, among# 
whom his tteadinefs, affability and difintereftednefs made him, not 
withftanding the mediocrity of his talents, exceedingly popular. It 
was thought a complication of levity and ingratitude thus to difceard 
an old and faithful fervant, who in the courfe of nature could not be 
expeéted long to trouble any competitor ; and it difcovered fuch an, 
impatience in the new minifter to engrofs an ablolute monopoly of 
power, as gave countenance to fufpicions of deep and dangerous 
defigns.’ 

The popular clamour againft the cider bill, and. the commencement 
of the conteft between the houfe of commons and Mr. Wilkes, on the 
affair of general warrants, are the next topics. ‘Then follows the 
interefting relation of the firft unfortunate ftep towards the oppreflion 
of America, in Mr. Grenville’s project for taxing the americans by 
impofing upon them ftamp duties ; with a brief view of the arguments 
which were offercd for and againft this meafure, and an account of it’s 
inftantaneous effect, to raife refentment, and produce confufion, in 
the colonies. ‘This oppreffive meafure excited alfo general diflatisfac- 
tion at home, and brought petitions from various paris of the 
kingdom, the reception of which in the houfe the author thus ftates, 
with a pointed allufion to the prefent times. P.1 39. , 

« The numerous petitions prefented to the houfe trom the principal 
commercial cities of the kingdom, for the repeal of the ftamp ad, 
were falfely and ridiculoufly reprefented as the effets of minitterial, 
artifice. ‘* Let the diftrefs of the mercantile part of the community 
be however what it may, they exclaimed, it ought to be fubmitted ta, 
rather than by a repeal of the act to Aazard the total lofs of the juft 
fuperiority of Great Britain over the colonies:” for, feeing with 
inverted optics, they were wholly infenfible that it was only by obfti- 
nately perfifting in the fyftem ot folly and oppreffion already begun, 
that the juft authority of Britain would be really and truly bazarded*.’ 

The oppofition made to this meafure by a refpeétable minority is 
defcribed, and extracts are given of the memorable fp:eches, by which that 
energetic orator, Mr. Pitt, operated fo powerfully towards producing 
the ipeedy repeal of the ftamp act. The fubfequent changes in the 
adminiftration made no alteration in the pernicious fyftem of favout+ 
itifm. After interrupting the narrative of domettic affairs, to give a. 
brief but clear account of the difgraceful tranfactions in the eaft, from 
the year 1757 to 1766, Mr. B. reverts to the parliamentary hiitory at 
the period when the defign, fo pregnant with mifchief, of taxing 
America in the britith parliament, was renewed * under the fecret, 
operation of that invifible and malignant influence, which feemed per- 
petually to fhed its poifonous and deadly dew over the political atmof- 
phere.’ ‘The commencement, in the year 1769, of the adminiftration, 
of lord North, under which this plan was fo fatally purfued, gives the 
author an opportunity of fketching the following outline of the cha- 
racter of that unfortunate minifiér. — Pp. 215. 





— —_7_ 


In the fame fpirit of blind and deplorable infatuation has the 
exclamation been recently repeated, “ Perifh our commerce, but let 
our confitution live!” whilft in fa@ the meafures in queftion were at 
bth perieds equally fubverfive of commerce and conftitution.’ 


. ‘ Although 
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« Although his notions of government evidently appeared of the 
hich and t ‘ry caft, his temper was mild, equable, and pleafant. His 
abilities, though by no means of the firft clafs, were far removed from 
contempt 3 his knowledge of butinefs was extenfive, his integrity un- 
impeached ; and, though indolent and unenterprifing by conftitution, 
he was occafionally capable of refolute and perfevering exertion. It 
mutt however be remarked, that a certain indtitin@tnefs and contufion 
of ideas unfortunately pervaded his general fyftem of thinking; and 
though he feemed habitually to aim at the thing which was right, and 
often made a coufiderable approach towards it, he almoft invariably 
ftopped fhort of the true and genuine ftandard of political r- 
With the reputation of meaning well, therefore, he acquired the im- 
putation of indecifion and inftabiliry—and the general tenor of his 
adminiitration muit certainly be allowed to exhibit very few indica 
tions of enerev, wifdom, or force of penetration.’ 

After detailing at fome length, and branding with deferved cenfure, 
the meafures of this country, at the beginning of this miniftry, with 
refpect to Corfica, and taking notice of fome important parliamentary 
tranfactions, Mr. B. accompanies his relation of the diffolution of the 
parliament in 1768 with the following remarks. P. 230. 

* Such had been the varving complexion of this aflembly, under a 
rapid and unexampled fuccefiion of adminiftrations, that it is difficult 
to determine, whether, on a review of their conduct, it is moft deferv- 
ing the public cenfure or applaufe. Perhaps it might more properly 
become the fubjeét of our enquiry, whether the perpetual vicifitade 
and fluétuarion of counfels, by which it was characterized, juff as the 
INDEX of the TREASURY pointed, be not itfelf a proof of political ob- 
fequioufnefi, wholly incompatible with that dignity of independence 
by which britith parliaments were once diftinguifhed. 

‘«« After the expulfion of the Sruarts,” fays a learned and ingenious 
foreigner, L’ Abbé Millor, ** the royal prerogative was contracted; 
but the fovereign was fearcely lefs powerful. Having places and 
honors at his difpofal, he could bias that multitude of ambitious or 
venal fouls who worfhip Fortune. A CONTAGIOUS CORRUPTION, 
produced by weaith and intrigue, infected that haughty people fo 
jealous of their liberty :—-the court filled the lower houfe of parlia- 
ment with its partifans, fer the perpofe of influencing their debates, and 
of drawing from thence enormous fubfidies. ‘There have been always 
in England, vigilant, jealous, incorruptible men, who have their 
country inceTantly before their eyes, who ftruggle againtt the torrent 
Of FOREIGN INTERESTS, and who fpeak like citizens, in the midit 
of the mott corrupt aflembly, A government where fuch men may 
freely {peak their thoughts, where they fpeak them without fear and 
without evafion, has in itfelf a grand principle of life and vigor. But 
fince the crown has had a ftanding army, fince it has had interefts 
which do not concern the nation, fince it can depend on the votes ofa 
} ng parliament; the balance of thofe powers which form the confti- 
tution 1s become more difficult to fupport. Corruption, by DE- 
*TROYING PRINCIPLES, may one day occafion more mifchief thap 
the VioLeNcE of DESPOTISM.” 

‘ ‘lhe enfuing general election was fignalized above all others, by 
the immenfe fums expended in electioneering contefts. The current 
price cf beroughs—for fach is the corrupt ftate of the natianal reprefenta- 
K 3 tion 
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tion in England, that this language is authorized by common nfe— 
was enormoully raifed by the rival-plunderers of the eaft and of the 
weft, who, by anew {pecies of alchymy, had tranfmuted into Englith 
gold the BLoop of Arrica and the TEARS of Hinxposta N. Many 

rivate fortunes were ruined, or materially impaired, by contefts care 
ried on with the utmoft fhamelefinefs of political depravity *.’ 

The particulars of the long firuggle between the electors and the 
arliament on Mr. Wilkes’s election tor Middlefex are next related, 
At the clofe of the narrative Mr. 8B. afferts the parliamentary right of 
expulfion, He adds, P. 243. 

« ‘lo charge therefore, as many {crupled not to do, in confequence 
of their determined conduét in this ill-fated conreft, the minitters of 
the crown with a premeditated defign to /ubvert the confiitution, would 
be very unjuft; though itmay fairly be confidered as difplaying a moft 
danger. us exceis of complaifance to the crown on the part of the come 
mons, precipitately to involve themfelves in a quarrel with their confti- 
tuents, in order to gratify the intemperate refentment of ‘the court 
againit an obfcure and unprotecied individual, and as a cogent proof 
of the alarming influence of the executive power over the legiflative 
body. The worit minifters of the crown during the prefent reign 
cannot indeed be reafonably fufpected of a cefign fo extravagant as 
that which hath been fom:'.incs (rioufly afcribed to them, of raifing 
the prerogative above a.) control; but it is the characteriftic of the 
prefent reign, that a wife government has been moft unwifely admi- 
ritered—that high and arbitrary principles have been revived and 
aéted upon—that the fpirit of toryilm, 1. e. the fpirit of pride, of 
violence, and domination, has, with verv fhort intervals, prevailed; 
and that the mild, the moderate, the conciliatory maxims of genuine 
whiggilm have been difcountenanced and difcarded.’ 

One of the firft acts of lord North’s adminiftration was a motion 
for the repeal of the obnoxious american port-duties of 1767, excepting 
the duty ox tea, which was omitted. P. 275. 

* This,’ fays our author, ‘ was intentionally omitted, on the avowed 
principle of afferting ehe fupremacy of Great Britain; and when 
Rtrongly urged by the members in oppofition, both of the Rockingham 
and Grenville parties, not to preferve the contention when he relia- 
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« * On a vigw of this debafing and degrading fcene, we might, on 
whatever portion of the land we cait our eyes, truly and feelingly 
exclaim in the language of patriotifm and poetry : 

* Corruption ranges with gigantic flride, 

And fearce vouchfafes his thamelefs front to hide; 
The fpreading leprofy taints every part, 

Infeéts each limb, and fickens at the heart. 
Simplicity, moft dear of rural maids, 

Weeping refigns her violated fhadcs : 

Stern Independence from his glebe retires, 

And anxious Freedom eyes her drooping fires! 

By foreign wealth are Britith morals chane'd, 
And Afric’s fons and India’s finile aveng’d. 


‘Ertst, to Mr, WILBERFORCE.’ 
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qtifhed the revenue, his language was the reverfe of conciliatorys 
‘« Has the repeal of the ftamp act,” faid this minifter, ‘* taught the 
americans obedience ? Has our lenity infpired them with moderation ? 
Can it be proper, while they deny our legal power to tax them, to 
acquiefce in the argument ef illegality ? and, by the repeal of the whole 
Jaw, to give up that power? No—the propereit time to exert our 
right of taxation is when the right 1s retufed. To temporize is to 
yield; and the authority of the mother country, if it is now unfup- 
ported, will in reality be relinquifhed for ever. A total repeal cannot 
be thought of rill AMERICA Is PROSTRATE at OUr FEET.” 

« Such were the political axioms which pofterity will be amazed to 
Jearn, under the ill-fated reign of George LI. paffed for wifdom. 
Even concefion was combined with infolence; and a feeble effort to 
regain the affections of America was converted, by an unaccountable 
infatuation, into an unpardonable infult to her feelings. In vain was 
it urged, that the repeal of the ftamp act had in fact produced all the 
happy and beneficial effeéts which had been previoufly expected or 
predicted by its advocates ; that lenity on the part of Britain had pro» 
duced moderation on that of America; and that the fubfequent dif- 
eontents or violences had arifen from fubfequent provocations. ‘* If 
the affertion of an abftraét claim of right,’’ faid the members in oppo- 
fition, ** be of fuch mighty importance, a pofitive law already exifts 
declaratory of the right~—a law in which America filently acquiefces ; 
but an attempt in any mode to carry this abftract right into practice, 
will be prodvétive of nothing but civil confufion and interminable 
difcord.’’ ‘Thefe arguments made no impreffion on the phalanx of 
courtiers and king’s friends, who were neverthelefs compelled on this 
eccafion to exert their full ftrength: the minifterial majority on the 
divifion in a full heufe being only 62.’ 

The public diflatisfaétion with the prefent parliament was at this 
time remarkably exprefied by addreffes to the crown for a diffolution. 

At length (p. 281), ‘a third addrefs was prefented to the king by 
the city of London, in which they lament the heavy di{pleafure under 
which they had fallen with his majefty, in confequence of the fenti- 
ments exprefied in their late petition and remonftrance, to which they 
neverthelefs informed his majefty they ftill adhered; and they again 
renewed their prayer for the diffolution of the prefent parliament. His 
majeity in anfwer declared, ‘* that he fhould have been wanting to the 
public, as well as ro himfelf, had he not expreffed his diffatisfa¢tion at’ 
their late addrefs; and that he fhould ill deferve to be confidered as 
the father of his people, could he fuffer himfelf to be prevailed upon 
to make fuch an ufe of his prerogative as was inconfiftent with the 
intereft, and dangerous to the conftitution of the kingdom,” 

* The lord mayor, Beckford, who prefented the petition, a man 
of an undaunted fpirit and much democratic pride, demanded leave to 
4xswer the xtnc. In the momentary confufion which this demand 
occahoned permiflion was granted, and, with great prefence of mind 
and fluency of language, he delivered an extempore addrefs to Tis 
tmajeity, concluding in the following words: ‘* Permit me, fire, farther 
to oblerve, that whoever has already dared, or fhall hereafter endea- 
vor by falfe infinuations and fuggeftions to alienate your majefty’s 
affections from your loyal fubjeéts in general, and from the city of 
London in particular, is an cae to your majefty’s perfon and family, 
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a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy conftitution, 
us it was ehablithed at the GLoRIoUS and NECESSARY REVOLUTION,” 
The king, who was accufed of the incredible indecorum of laughing 
at the former addrefs, now reddened with anger and aftonifhment, and 
remained in profound filence ; but when the lord mayor, a fhort time 
afterwards, went to St. James’s with the cultomary congratulation on 
the birth of 2 princefs, he was informed, ‘* that as his lordfhip had 
thought fit to {peak to his majefly after his anfwer to the late remon. 
firance, as it was unufual, his majelly defired that nothing of che kind 
might happen for the future,” 

The remaincerof the firft volume is occupied on the di pute with Spain 
jn confequence of ihe feizure of Buenos Ayres, on fome ail india tranf- 
a¢tions, and on feveral interefting fuljccis of parliamentary debate, 
among which twoof the moft memorable were unfucce/stul petitions, from 
feveral hundreds of the clergy of the eftabitthed church, praying to be re- 
lieved trom the obligation of fubfcribing to the 26 articles of faith asim. 
pated by jaw, and the bill for extending the act cf toleration, which 
though repeatedly paffed in the houfe of commons by a great majority, was 
repeatedly reyeéted in the houfe of lords. The heads of the argument 

hefe debates are ably and fairly tiated. On the latter 
bufinets Mr. B. relates the following memorable anecdote, 

p. 362. ‘* ‘The debate in the upper houfe was on this occas 
fion illumined by a ray of genius fuddenly emanating from the earl of 
Chatham. 

‘Dr. Drummond, archbifhop of York, having ina virulent fpeech 
f\igmatized the diflenting minifters as ** men of clofe ambition,” lord 
Chatham faid, ‘* this was judging uncharitably, and whoever brought 
fuch a charge againft them without proof preramep.” ‘Here he 
paufed ; but, feeling the workings of a generous and indignant enthts 
fiafm he thus proceeded :—‘* The diflenting minifters are reprefented 
as men of cloje ambition—they are fo, my lords, and their ambition is to 
keep clofe to the college of fifhermen, not of cardinals; and to the doc- 
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trine of infpired apoltles, not to the decrees of interefted and afpiring 
bifhops— THEY contend fora fpiritaal creed and icriptural worfhip; 


we have a calviniltic creed, a popifh liturgy, and an arminian clergy". 
he reformation has laid open the Scriptures to all—let not the bifhops 
hut them again. Laws in fupport of ecclefiaftical power are pleaded 





** It is well known that the englith hiturgy is taken chiefly from the 
catholic mafs-book, nor does this at all detract from its great and ace 
knowledged merit as a devotional compofition. But its origin is too 
evidently difcernible in the authoritative papal form of abfolution, the . 
vain and perpetual repetition of the gleria patri, and the folemn invoca- 
tions of the TRintry, which, faith Luther, «* is a word of ftrange 
found, and of mere human invention—it were better to call Almighty 
God Gop than Trinttry.” And Calvin “il! more explicitly 
eclares, “ { hike not this prayer, Oholy, bleffed, and elorious TRt- 
wiry !—it favorsofbarbarifm. Theword Trixiry is unintelligible, 
profane, grounded upon no teftimony of God’s word—the Por1s# 
Gop unknown to the prophets and apoftles.”” It is remarkable that 
the greatelt geniufes which this country has produced, Bacon, M1LTON, 
Loc ke, Newron, Crarke, &c. have concurred in the rejection of 
this dogma of the popular and orthodox creed.’ 
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for, which it would fhock humanity to execute. It is faid that reli- 
gious fects have done great mifchief when they were not kept under 
rediraint; but hiftery aifords no proof that fects have ever been mif- 
chievous when they were not oppreiled and perfecuted by the ruling 
hurch.”” 

; In the fecond volume the narrative of the important conteft with 
America is refumed. ‘The ferment in the colonies on the one fide is 
contrafted with the high tone of authority on the other. The latter is 
thus defcribed. 

Vou. ll. e.g. In the enfuing month of february (1769) a joint 
aidrefs was moved and prefented by both houfes of parliament to the 
king, expreiling their fausfa¢tion in the meafures already purfued, and 
giving him the Rrongeft aflurances, ‘* that they would fupport him in 
fuch farther meafures as might be found neceffary to maintain the civil 
magiftrates in a due execution of the laws within the Maiflachufetts 
Bay ; and befeeching him to direét the governor to take the moft ef- 
fettual methods for procuring the fulleit information touching al} 
Treasons committed within that government fince the 3oth decem- 
ber 1767, and to tranfmit the fame, with the names of the perfons moft 
active in the commiffion of fuch offences, in order that his majefty 
might iffue a fpecial commiffion for hearing and determining the faid 
offences within the realm, purfuant to the ftatute of the 3gth year of 
Henry VIL.” In reply his majefty affured them, “* that he would 
not fail in the mode they had recommended, to give the mott effectual 
orders for bringing the authors of the late diforders in the province of 
Maflachufetts to CONDIGN PUNISHMENT.” ‘Thus was an obfolete 
and tyrannical fatute of the moft arbitrary of the englifh monarchs re. 
vived in the reign of George if. in the vain hope to fubdue that un- 
conguerable fpirit of liberty in America, which only blazed the more 
fiercely and dangeroufly for the repeated attempts to overwhelm or ex- 
tinguifh it. ** Confider well,” faid colonel Barré to the minifters, 
when the addrefs was pending in the houfe of commons, ‘* what you 
are doing. Why will you deceive yourfelves andus? You know that 
it is not this or that place only that difputes your right, but every part. 
They tell you with one voice, from one end of the continent to the 
other, that you have no right to tax America.” 

The manner, in which the petition of the colonies for the reftoration 
of their rights was received by the britifh court, may be feen in the 
following paflage. 

Vol. 11. P. 27. £ This petition being tranfmitted to the agent of 
the afiembly, Dr. Franklin, was by him Sclivered to lord Dartmouth; 
and on its being prefented to the king, his majefty fignified his pleafure 
that it fhould be laid before him in council. On the 2oth of january 
1774, Dr. Franklin was fummoned in his official capacity as agent of 
the province, in fupport of the petition. Mr. Wedderburn, now lord 
Loughborough and chancellor of Great Britain*, appearing as counfel 
for the defendants, delivered in that capacity againft the agent, the 
houfe of reprefentatives, the province of Maflachufetts, and the whole 
continent of America, one of the moft extraordinary invettives that 
was on any occafion perhaps ever heard in the council chamber. ** Dr. 
Franklin, faid Mr. Wedderburn, ftands in the light of the fix? mover 
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and prime conduéter of this whole contrivance againft his majefty’s two 
governors; and having, by the help of his own fpecial confidents and 
party leaders, firit made the affembly A#s agent in carrying on his own 
fecret defigns, he now appears before your lordfhips to give the finifh. 
ing ftroke to the work of his own hands. How thefe letters came into 
pofleffion of any one but the right owners, isa myftery for Dr. Frank. 
jin to explain. Your lordfhips know the train of mifchiefs which fol. 
lowed this concealment*, After they had been left for five months to 
have their full operation, at length comes out a letter, which it is im. 
poflible to read without horror, expreflive of the cooleft and moft deli- 
berate malevolence. My lords, what poetic fiction only had penned 
for the breaft of a cruel african, Dr. Franklin has realized and tranferi. 
bed from his own—His too is the language of a Zanga. 


———— Know then ’twas I, 
I forged the letter, I difpofed the picture : 
I hated, 1 defpifed, and I deftroy. 


And he now appears before your lordihips, wrapped up in impenetrable 
fecrecy, to fupport a charge againft his majetty’s gevcsnes and lieute. 
nant governor, and expects that your lordfhips fhould advife the pu- 
nifhing them on account of certain letters which he will not produce, 
and which he dares not tell how he obtained. Thefe are the leffons 
taught in Dr. Franklin’s fchool of politics, With regard to his confti- 
tuents, the fa€tious leaders at Bofton, who make this complaint againft 
their governors, if the relating of their evil doings be criminal, and 
tendiny to alienate his majefty’s affections, muft not the doing of them 
be much more fo? Yet now they afk that his majeity will gratify and 
reward them for doing thefe things, and that he will punifh their go- 
vernors for relating them, becaufe they are fo very bad that it cannot 
but offend his majefty to hear of them,” From thefe paffages fome joe 
ment may be formed of the general ftrain ef this famous phiippic, which, 
violating every rule and limit of decorum, ftands upon record as 

groficit infult ever offered to a great and venerable chara¢ter, the moft 
dijtinguifhed ornamen: of his age and country. A wife government 
would have known his value, and been happy to have availed itfelf of 
his experience and fagacity; but the counfels of a Franklin under the 
preicat reign were not likely to preponderate over thofe of a Hutchin- 
jon. ‘Lhe report of the lords of the council was in a few days after. 
wards made, the king’s moft excellent majefty being prefent, ‘ that th¢ 
petition in queilon was founded upon falfe and erroneous allegations, 
and that the fame is groundlefs, vexatious, and fcandalous, and calcu- 
lated only for the feditiows purpofes of keeping up a fpirit of clamor 
and difcontent in the province.” And his majefty was pleafei, upon 
taking the taid report into confideration, to approve thereof, and to 
order the fand pertion of the aflembly of Maflachufetts to be difmified 
accordingly. Such was the mode in which a petition from the firt 
provincial legiflature in the empire, compofed of men eminent fot 


ee 








_ ** In confequence of the tranfimidion of thefe letters, aduel was fought 
between Mr Whately, brother to the correfpondent of the two governors, 
and his friend Mr. ‘Temple, who mutually fufpected each other of be- 
ing acct lary to the communication of them, and in this rencounter 
Mir, Whately was dangeroully wounded.’ 
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ability and integrity, was treated by the britith government, which 
perhaps had never duly pondered the antient maxim of moral and poe 
litical wifdom, ‘* that pride goeth before deflruction, and a haughty 
{pirit before a fall.” 

Vigorous meafures were now adopted, with the general but not una- 
simous approbation of the parliament. ‘They were oppofed by lord 
Chatham, with no {mall portion of his former ardour; and a conciliae 
tory effort was made, by a motion in the houfe of commons for takin 
into confideration the obnoxious duty on tea, in favour of which Mr, 
Burke made anelaborate fpeech. 

The account of this fpeech is introduced by the following remarke 
on this celebrated orator. 

Vol. 11. B. co. £ This gentleman had, from the period of his fir 
jntroduétion to the houfe of commons, as confidential fecretary to lord 
Rockingham, during the adminiftration of that nobleman, diftinguifhed 
himfelf by the fuperiority and fplendor of his parliamentary talents; 
and he might at this time be contidered as the principal organ through 
which the political fentiments were communicated, of that once widely 
extended and potent connettion of Whigs, of which lord me, 2 9 
had, fince the death of the duke of Newcaftle, been confidered the head. 
The tide of power, of fortune, and of royal favor, having long fince 
flowed in a different channel, this party had been gradually deferted 
by many of their /xamer friends, but fill remained highly refpeétable 
from the firm conjun¢tion of various families of the firit diftinétion, 
who had ever been numbered amongft the moft zealous adherents of the 
revolution, and proteftant fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover, ‘The 
fimple, unaiiccled,and unaffuming manners of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham were amofingly contrafted in his reprefentative Mr. Burke, whofe 
deportment was lofty and fupercilious, and whofe fpeeches in _parlia- 
ment were for the moft part charatterized by a florid, diffufive, and 
oftentatious ftyle of eloquence, ill-adapted to the inveftigation of truth; 
calculated rather to dazzle than inform, abounding with vanity and 
egotifin, and apparently intended not fo much to exhibit the merits of 
the caule as the abilities of the fpeaker. Neverthelefs, they difplayed 
a great extent of knowledge; they were enlivened with frequent flafhes 
of wit; they were illuminated with much brilliancy of allafion and 
metaphor, and adorned with burfts of oratory, bold, beautiful, and 
fublime. During the life-time of the marquis of Rockingham, he ap- 
peared, not indeed without fome remarkable deviations, to adhere with 
laudable zeal to the genuine principles of whiggifm: but from the 
lamented deceafe of that diftinguifhed nobleman, he became on a fud- 
den very capricious and eccentric in his conduét; and his judgment 
being naturally Weak, and his paffions proportionally violent and habi- 
tually indulged, the force of his genius in other refpects has unfortu- 
nately only plunged him, in the latter years of his life, deeper into the 
abyfles of abiurdity and extravagance.’ 

Our author next relates the fubfequent proceedings in America ; 
the firit meeting of the general congrefs in feptember 1774; the high 
tone of the admuiniftration at the opening of a new parliament in 17743 
and the ever memorable effort made to put a ftop to the plan of coercion 
by lord Chatham, and to refcue the king from the mifadvice of his 
minilters, in an animated fpeech, at the clofe of which, he faid: «*« To 
conclude, my lords, if the minifters thus perfevere in mifadvifing = 
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miileading the king, 1 will not fay that they can alienate the affections 
of his fubjects from the crown, but I affirm, thev will make the crown 
mot worth his wearing: ] will not fay that the king is betrayed, but I 

will pronounce, that the kingdom 1s undone.” Numerous petitions 
bee remonttranc es ag rainit the ercive {yttem were prefented, among 
which was another trom the city of London. 

Vol. 11. P. 1Ol. At this period the city of London once more 
wentured to breathe “x fruitlefs requefts in the ear of majeity, by an 
addr efs, remonitrance, and petition, which was diftinguifhed by the 
setnarkable circumftance of its being prefented to the king by Mr, 
Wilkes, in his official capacity of lord mayor, to which civic dignity 
he had been elected at the clofe of the prec ding | vear. In this remon. 
france the citizens of London declared ** their abhorrence of the mea- 
fwres which had bee a purfued , and were then purfuing, to the opprefiion 
oi their fell. vandliiheiiithn in the colonies. Not deceived by the fpecious 
artifice of calling defpotifm dignity, they faid, they plainly perceived 
that the real purpofe was to eftablith arbitrary power over al] America, 
Thele meatures, oy affirmed, were carried into execution by his 
majefty’s minifters, by the fame fatal corruption which had enabled 
them to wound the peace and violate the conftitution of this country, 
Your petitioners theretore, they fay, do moft earneftly entreat your 
maje Ay to difmifs immediately and ever from your councils thofe 
minifters and advifers, as the firft flep towards a redrefs of thofe 
grievances which alarm and afli¢t your whole people.”"—The follow. 
ang an{wer was, in a tonc of marked and unufual emotion, delivered 
from the throne: ** It is with the utmoft aftonifhment that I find any 
of my fubjects capable of encourag ing the rebellious difpofition which, 
ushappil; exifls in fome of my colonies in North America. — 
entire confidence in my parlia ment, the great council of the nation, 
will fleadily purfue t hofe meafures which they have recommended for 
the { fupport of the con tity ton: i rights of G reat Britain, and the protec- 
tion ot the commercial interefts of my kingdoms,” 

Notwithitanding this remonfirance, however, the fyftem of rigour 
and violence was porfued ; one cor mpuitory aét was pafled after anothers 
and it watrefolved to dragoon the rebels into obedience. The ad 
minifiration, in the mean time , confoled icfeifin * an entire convite 
tion (fuch was the language of the royal {peech) that the mf? _falutary 
effects mut refult from fich meafurer, formed and conduéted on Such 
principles !”’ Whi it thete falutary effeGis were is well kre Ww 5 and is 
accurately reluted in the fequel of this work. The remainder of the 
fecond volume confifts almoft entirely of the details of the american 
war, from n’s commencement to the year 1770; when the forces of 
Brance and Spain, uniting with thofe of Ame rica, were beginning ta 
canvinee the whole nation ot the impolicy and madnefs of the war 
and broug ght el cn ithe miniltry to feel the app ro aching neceffity of ac- 
Anowiedging the congrefs as plenipotentiaries of in deper idant flates, 
In a future article we fh rf accompany our author in the further deves 
lopement, and the finifhing of this fad tale, and fhall clofe the prefent 
with an extract, in which the reader will perceive a wonderiul fim silarity 
between the paruculars related, and the . xifling circumftaxces of the pre- 
fent _rigateg 

Vol. 13. p. 128. * The parliame nt of Great Britain, after a fhort 
socks, met at Weftminiter, october 26, 1775; and the fefiron was 
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by an unufually long and elaborate ovation from the throne, 
aonited ing charges againft the colonies the meft wild and extrav agant 
yjine them of a def perate Co if PIVACY , and of harboring a premedi- 
ented des yn to effect a total revolt; whillt, taking adv: antage of the 
moderation and forbearance ot narls ament, the y hoped to am wit by vague 
expreflions of attach mei 1t to the parent itate, and of loyaity to the fe 
vereien. ‘ This rebellious war, it is affven ed, is manife lily -earried 
on tor the purpole f etlablithing aa i: idepe ndent empire ; and it is now 

yecome the pan of u if. liom, and in its ette@ts of clemency, to put a 
fpecdy en 1 to thefe diforders we the moft decifive cot pent ae which 
parpofe his majelty had greatly increafed his military znd naval efta- 
blifhments, and he had alfo received the mot friendly offers of foreign 
afiftance. When the unhappy and DELUDED MULTITUDE, againk 
whom this creat force will be direéted, thall become fenfible ef. their 
error, he declared himfelf ready to receive the mifled with tenderaels 
and mercy; for which purpofe he had given authority to certain per- 
fons upon the {pot, to grant general or particular pardons and indeme 
nities, and to receive the fubmiffion of any province or colony which 
fhould be difpofed to return to its allegiance.”” Upon the whole, this 
{peech breathed a moft inveterate and determined fpirit of animofity 
againit the colonies; and nothing lefs than abfolute, unreferved, and 
unconditional fubmiflion was held out as the price by which peace was 
to be purchafed. 

‘« During the fummer recefs of parliament, the duke of Grafton, lord 
privy feal, who had long viewed with extreme folicitude and concera 
the violent meafures adopted by the majority of the minifters, but whe 
had been induced in a certain cogree to concur with and countenance 
phefe proceedings by the moit pofitive affurances of a a fpeedy and peaces 

able termination of the co ntroverfy, now perceiving a bloody and une 
natural war in full profpeét, determined no longer to:take any fhare of 
the re! ip onfibility attac hed to his exalted ftation. But thinking it.proe 
per, previous to his refignation, to make one more effort to procurea 
change of fyftem, his grace wrote, in the month of augutt, a letter to 
lord North, exprefling ‘* his loyal and grat teful attachment to his ma- 
jetty, and his zealous defire to fee the government flourtfh under the admi- 
niftration of the noble lord to whom it was now entrufted ;”’ at the fame 
time flating his own clear and decided opinion, the refult of much 
ferious reflection, that fome effectual means ought to be adopted for the 
purpoic of terminating our prefe ‘at unfortunate differences with Ame- 
rica. His grace remarked, * that the inclinations of the majority of 
perfons of refpectability and property in England differed in little elfe 
than words from the de clas rations of the congrefs—That if deputies from 
the United Colowies cannot be acknowledged by the king, other ex- 
pedien: ag ht be devifed, by which the wwitties and 1 expectations of his 
majefty § american fubjects might be ftated and prope ‘rly confidered— 
“hat a weant of interce urfe had hitherto been, and muft ttill remain, an 
infuperable bar to accommodation. His grace obferved, that the idea 
ofa powerful party in Atherica ready to avow their loyalty under the 
prone tion of a military force was now vanifhed. It is evident that, 
asthe means of offence are increafed, America has alfo in the lime 
proportion increafed her means of defence : that the event of fucha 
itrug, gle muft be hopelefs, difgraeceful, and ruinous: and his grace 
conclude -d his letter, written at this critical and perilous juncture, by 
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faggefting one mode at Jeaft by which intercourfe and negotiation 
might commence, under a generous offer of a truce to the revolted 
colonies, fanétioned by the addrefs of both houfes to the king, on 
various motives of policy, affection, and humanity.” To this letter 
the duke received a polite and refpecttul, though very unfatisfattory 
anfwer from lord North, upon the whole purporting that meafures of 
coercion were unalterably determined upon.’ 


Art. 11. A New General Hifory of Scotland from the earlief Times, 
to the Era of the Abolition of the Hereditary Furifdidtions of 
Subjes in Scotland in the Year 1748. By Robert Heron, 
Volume I. Book I and II. 8vo. pages 448. Perth, Mo- 
rifon; London, Vernor and Hood. 1794. 


Concernine the firft ages of the fcotifh hiftory, Dr. Robertfon 
gave it as his opinion, that it was dark and fabulous. Except 
the information which is derived from the roman hiftorian, that 
ingenious hiftoriographer thought the whole period, prior to the 
reign of Edward 1 of England, involved in great uncertainty, 
through what he not improperly calls the. malicious policy of 
that monarch; * who, to eftablifh his claim to Scotland as a fief 
under the crown of England, feized the public archives, ran- 
facked churches and monatteries, and pot poffetlion, by force or 
fraud, of many hiftorical monuments, which tended to prove the 
antiquity or freedom of the kingdom, carried fone of them into 
England, and commanded the reft to be burned.’—Thefe dif: 
couraging circumftances, however, have not been able to reftrain 
the ardour of invefligation. Indefatigable induftry has, of late, 
been employed upon this portion of hiflory, to bring out facts 
from the mafs of fiftion, with which they are encrufted. Mr. 
H. appears to have been one of the moit laborious, and pers 
haps we ought to add, one of the moft fuccefsful adventurers, in 
this path of inquiry. He differs, indced, widely from thofe who 
have gone betore him: but he appears to have been diligent in 
collecting, and careful in examining, original evidence; and his 
narrative bears ftrong marks of probability. Without attempting 
to give a decifive opinion on points, which require fuch elaborate 
inveitigation as many of thofe that belong to the ancient hif 
tory of Scotland, we may pronounce this hiflory, as far as it is 
advanced, a probable itatement of facts, and, at the fame time, 
a well written and very entertaining performance. 

Two books of this work are here offered to the public ; the 
firft brings the hiftory from the earlieft times to the acceflion of 
king Malcolm Canmore, in the year 1001; the fecond continues 
the narrative to the death of Alexander the third, in the year 1281. 
Each book confifts of two parts: the firft records the public 
tranfactions and events; the fecond treats largely of the local 
circumftances, the labours, the knowledge, and the employ ments, 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, in each period. 

On the much conteited queftion concerning the firft population 
of North Britain, Mr. H. confeffes, that he finds great uncef- 
tainty. Asthe refult of his inquiries, however, he concludes, 
chat 
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t was derived in part from Gaul, im part from Scandi- 
and in part from South’ Britain. It may ferve to enable 
er to judge of this w riter’s talents for hittorical refearches, 


that 1 
havia, 


the reade ay age “ A ; 
if we tranfcribe a note on this fubject, ftating the grounds of his 
opinion. 

Vol. 1. p.177-—=* 1. It is probable, that, ar leaft, fome part 


of the ancient caledonians were directly from Scandinavia and 
Germany ; for, : ; , 

‘ Ata period, when the different races of the inhabitants of 
thefe northern regions had not yet been undiftinguifhably inter- 
mingled ; nor their exteriour perfonal characteriitics melted down 
into accidental differences of individual forms: the ancient cale- 
donians are defcribed by Tacitus, as ftrikingly finuiar in ftature, 
afpect, and complexion, to the Germans : 

‘Innumerable are the adventures and accidents, by which 
favaces, however ignorant of navigation, may be driven from 
fhore to fore; and, it was little lefs natural tor the north caft 

arts of Scotland, to be firft peopled from the contiguous coafts 
of Scandinavia, than for South Britain to receive it’s firft inha- 
bitants from the fhores of Belgia and Gaul : 

« Efpecially if we confider, that the firft inhabitants of Europe, 
moft probably, entered it towards its northern extremity; and 
that, by confequence, Scandinavia might be inhabited at a pe- 
riod at leaft as early as that of the firit population of Belgic or 
Celtic Gaul. 

‘ 2. It is not lefs probable, that a part of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of North Britain,—the caledonians of Tacitus,—were from 
South Britain; for, 

« All the remains of the ancient language of the inhabitants 
of Scotland, whether names of places, the lofty epithets and 
appellatives of poefy, or the phrafeology of ordinary converfa- 
tion, are, for as much as can be clearly difcerned, wholly celtic ; 
differing from the celtic of Wales, of Gaul, of Ireland, of the 
prefent highlanders of Scotland, only in the fame proportion in 
which the ruder diale&s of ancient Greece differed from one 
another; and this could not poffibly have happened, if the 
ancient caledonians had been, either wholly, or even for the 
greater part, germans, {peaking a language radically diflinét from 
the celtic : 

_* Befides, the fouthern divifion of the prefent Scotland is unas 
nimcufly confeffed to have been inhabited, in the era of Agri- 
cola’s conquetts, by tribes that had advanced from South Britain ; 
but, it appears, by the hiftory of the fame conquefts, that till 
they approached the Grampian mountains, there were no natural 
barriers confiderable enough to flop the further progrefs of thofe 
who had once reached the iithmus between the friths of Forth 
aod Clyde : 

* Nor is it probable, that, when the romans pufhed their 
Conquetts northward, gaining victory after victory ; roaming bars 
burians, fuch as the britith tribes, would not retire before them, 
even to parts of the ifland which they had not yetexplored; the 
celts 
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celts thusintermingling with the germans in Caledonia, incroaeh, 
ing upon them, and afflociating with them: 

‘ The army with which the caledonians encountered Agricolg, 
when he gained his lait victory, at the foot of the grampian 
mountains, is defcribed by Tacitus, as more confiderable thanjt 
could well have been, if it had been compofed of none but the 
german inhabitants of Caledonia. | ' 

‘ 3. Astothe ancient intercourfe between Scotland and Ireland, 
and the mutual colonization of thefe two countries from one 
another, it is hardly poffible to form any judgment, which may 
be in any meafure decifive. Only, ‘ 

‘ It fhould feem, that the fame language was fpoken on the 
weftern coalls of Scotland, and in the North of Ireland: 

¢ By the interview of the irifh chieftain with Agricola, it like. 
wife appears, that the caledonians and the hibernians had beep 
: already accuftomed to mutual intercourfe ; 

‘ As Britain lies more contiguous than Ireland, to the conti. 
nent of Europe, the former of thefe iflands was therefore likely 
to be peopled from the continent, fooner than the latter: and if 
Britain were firlt peopled, the inference is almoft unavoidable, 
that it’s inhabitants mutt have been the fir to pafs over to the 
adjacent fhores of Ireland. 

‘ lf the germans and the celts were, indeed, intermingled to- 
gether, the celts in the greater proportion, in the north and the 
north-weit of Scotland, and if it thould be allowed, that Ireland 
might receive from Scotland the firft occupants of it’s northe 
eattern parts: then will it follow, that in thefe parts of Ireland, 
as in Scotland, there muft have becn, in all probability, a mixed 
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BiG race of goths or germans, and of celts: 
¢ _ a x ; 
, ‘ Yet, fo various are the poflible means by which any country, 
1s | efpecially any ifland, may be firft peopled; and fo flender afé 
- the only grounds on which Ireland can be alleged to have re 
ef 


ceived it’s firit population from the north-weft of Scotland ; that, 
notwithftanding the vain pretenfions equally of the {cots and of 
the irifh, and the tables countenancing thete pretenfions, which 
were anciently admitted into the icottith hiftory; it muft fill re 
main extremely uncertain, whether the firft colony went from the 
weft of Scotland, into Ireland, or came from the north of Ires 
land, into Scotland. | 
* V. Upon thefe confiderations, chiefly, it is afferted in the text, 
that, the firft inhabitants, at leaft, of the fouth and fouth-eaf 
parts of Scotland were moift probably from South Britain: the firt 
eccupants of our moft diftant northern fhores, probably of feanian 
defcent; and the circumftances of the early intercourfe betweea” 
Scotland and Ireland, abfolutely uncertain, ' 
* See, for the feveral opinions concerning the firft population 
of Scotland, Forduni Scotichronicon,—Pinkerton’s Enquiry ,— Mac 
ag 's Differtation—and introduétion, &c.; but efpeciall 
ifhop Nicholfon’s Scottith Hiftorical Library ; for the facts upor 
which the narrative in the text refts.—Taciti Vita Agricola, For 
S.C. Mayoris, Boethi:, LifleisBuchanani, Hiftorias, Sivbald’s Hilt 
of Fife and Kinrofs-dhire, Statiitical Account pa/fim, &c.’ os 
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The intricate labyrinth of ancient .fcottifh hiftory is, in the 
fequel, ably traced through the periods of the roman, faxon, 
and dani{ invaltons. With refpect to thefe carly periods, the 
account which Mr. H. gives of the private life and manners of 
the picts and fcots, as night be expected, is rather the aggregate 
tefult of his inquiry, given in general defeription, than a diftin® 
detail of authenticated facts. Of their enjoyments he writes as 
toilow aS 

Vol.1. p. 87 —* The enjoyments, (or the quantity ahd the 

vality of the happinefs) ot a people, neceflarily depend upon 
their local circumitances, on the quanuty and the modes of their 
induiiry, on the nature and the extent of their knowledge, and 
on the correctnefs or abfurdity of their opinions. Had the cale- 
donians been endowed with fenfibility lefs exquifite, they might 
at leait have fuffered lefs mifery, if they had not enjoyed greater 
happinefs. Yet, as it was rather fenlibihty of affections, than 
of bodily feeling by which they were fo remarkably diftinguilhed ; 
they were le(s diftreffed, than might be at firit fuppofed, by their 
want of the accommodations of civilized life, and their expofure 
to the feverities of nature. The hungry caledonian might devour 
his halt-broiled flefh, and quaff his mead, his heath-ale, or 
birchin wine with a relifh keener and more gratifying than the 
modern epicure can knowy with all his daintics. The pleafures 
of love and friendfhip were exalted and endeared to him by the 
difficulties and dangers amidit which he enjoyed them. It was 
rapture to return with honour frema perilous adventure, into the 
bofom of his family. Toa heart throbbing with that high fenfe 
of reputation which the caledonian felt, tte fong of the bard, 
celebrating his deeds, mult have given inexpreifible delight. 
Whatever tended to roufe thofe pafions, which, in their impetu- 
olity, are accompanied with a conicioufnefs of energy, tieceflarily 
gave him happinefs. The moment of gratification, whether of 
love, ot refentment, or of the defire of power or pratfe, was. 
rapturous. When his paflions were calm, he was in a ftate of 
indiference and torpor; if not happy, yet not miferable. Only 
weaknels or difgrace of which he was ttrongly confciouss could 
make him wretcheds Thirift and hunger, he could long endure, 
before their fenfation rofe toagony. Defeat might foon be com- 
penfated by victory. One hardflip foon effaced the memory of 
another. It was temporary agony, not laiting anguifh, with 
which the caledonian’s heart was affected, when a parent, a childs 
a triend, a wife, or a miftrefs; was divided from him by death. 
He was more gratified by the hopes, than terrified by the fears 
of religion. At death, he rejoiced in the profpect of joteing his’ 
departed friends in their airy hatis. In danger he would often 
fancy that the ghoft of his fathers nerved his arm, whifpered 
coun(eis to his eary or blafted his opponents. Did hoftile ghofts 
©ppote him, he dared to crofsthem. Of ail mankind, hie is turely 
the happieft, who enjovs the moft entire independence of natures 
nd ot his felhow-animals; and at the fame tinve, the greateft 
power over his own feelings, and the greateft ability to controul 
tae operations of nature and the fentiments and actions of other 
animated beings. ‘Tried by tls law, the condition of the bar- 
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barous estledonian was anqueltionubly lappicr than that of many, 
of the members of the beit regulated and the moit highly civilized 
foctery ; intertor only to the condition of him, tn whom the 
wildom of the fage is united with the ardour of the hero, and 
the nervous force of the rultic. His exittence, but not his feli- 
city, was lefs feeure than it might have been in a flate of higher 
civilization. The only real enjoyment ot polithed lite to which 
he wus a itranger, Was that ot temperiite exertion, in Which the 
whole vigour of mind or body is not liable to be exhautied by 
one or two efforts, nor is dettruction the infant confequence of 
talure. Im the keevett contention of combat; paddling his 
verrag amidft the moft fanous raging of the waves ; drinking wish 
vig! ‘ear, the fong of the bard, raifed in his praife; denying 
himfelt thofe enjoyments which affection or generolity could be- 
iow on an object of kindnefs or of pity ; mangling or humbling 
an enemy; relting when he could no longer fupport fatigue; 
eating ind drinking rapacioufly, when thirtt and hunger urged; 
triumphing even in death, in the confeioufaefs of heroic valour: 
tn fuch fituationsg making thefe exertions, indulging thefé fenti- 
ments, fnatching fuch yratifications; did the caledonian ree 
ceive all the enjoyments compatible with his characicr and 
condition.’ 

In the feecond book the billory of Matcolim and Margaret is 
concluded with the following fummary fketch of their character. 

yp. 250. * The character of Malcolm is expreficd in the 
tranfachons of bis reign. He appears to have had the fierce, 
and haughty fpirie of a rude age, of a nation who knew no trade 
but war, of that conditton which commands, but is not fubjet 
tu obey. With this, he poflefled, alfo, that lofty magnanimity, 
which conhtts in the umon of confcious knowledge or power, 
with ardour of pafion, corrett notions of moral rectitude, and 
native benevolence of temper, without any debafing alloy of the 
yroffer and meaner feltifh principles. He was wife, not lefs than 
valiant; as appears trom the fuccefs which crowned the greater 
part of his undertakings. “Sound policy, free from the knavery 
and folly of cunning, evidently guided him in the gencral ma: 
nagement of his wars and treaties with his englifh neighbours. 
The improvement of the m:itional manners in his time, is indeed 
to be attributed rather to the influcnce of that great event which 
drove Jo many of the engtifh to his court, than to any forefight, 
or illuminanon beyond the charatter of the age,—in himitelfs 
Yet, was it no fmall merit in him, to have received illuitrious 
firangers with generous bofpitality, and to have adopted from 
their principles and manners that which promiied advantage t 
his fubjects; bur nothing fimply for rhe fake of that aovelty 
which taicinates li¢ht minds. He mut bave been a man of n0 
fmall prudence and itreneth of mind, <0 could be pious, in aa 
age when piety was almott univerfally fuperitition, without ful 
terns the clergy to plunder, or domineer over him; and 
could poftleis a woman lovely and accomplifhed as Margaret, of 
whom he was paflionstely tond, wichout refivning himnfelf fo 
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wholly to her influence, as hardly to retain the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands. 
« Margaret was worthy of her hufband, and of her royal rank, 
The age in which the lived, had no fairer ornament to boatt of. 
A woinan lefs prudent and lefs amiable, could not have foftened 
the mind of a fierce and martial hufband, or civilized the man- 
ners of a barbarous people, or eftabhfhed order, magnificence, 
and politenels in a court, in which fimplicity and groflnefs had 
hitherto prevailed. She was fervently and punétilioutly pious, 
without deferting the ordinary duties of Itfe; iplendid, and cle- 
gantin ber drets and manners, without any thing of frivolous 
levity. Asa wile, chatte and affeftionare ; as a mother, fhe was 
tender, anxious, attentive, efpecially to the education of her 
children. It is perhaps the tirtt praife of her underftanding, 
that, having obtained great influence over Maleolin’, mind, fhe 
could content herfelt with that fhare of authority which he wil- 
lingly communicated to her, not pretending to direct or govern 
himin every thing. Of her perfonal beauty, old monks fpeak 
with all the rapture of young admirers. The romifi church dee 
rives not greater luftre from any other of thofe names which it 
has dignificd with canonization, than from that of queen 
Margaret.’ 

Aca later period, where the materials become more plentiful, 
we find more dittin¢tnefs ; and particularly in the account which 
the author gives of the private lite of the foots. We fhall cons 
clude our extra¢ts from thefe volumes with the following de- 
fcription of the ttate of trade and merchandize in Scodand in the 
rith and 12th centuries. 

yp. 372. § A coniderable trafic was cartied on through 
the hands of the clergy. The papal Icgates were {ent into 
Scotland, to draw out of 2, for the ufe of the pope and his 
court, as much wealth as they could gain from either clergy or 
duity under pretences founded on religion. By the frequent 
vilits of the teartith clergy to Italy and Rome, the kingdom was 
drained of a large fhare of its more precious productions, both 
for the expences of the journey, and tor prefents and bribes at 
the facred court. The crufades, and the contrmbutions levied 
for detraying the expences of thefe expeditions, exhaufted the 
country of warriours and money. Whatever was precious or 
rare, was greedily begged from the king, the nobles, or the 
pealantry, by the clergy, and trom thefe, again, by the foreign, 
eccleuatlics, whofe favour they courted, or with whoin they cor- 
re{ponded.—In return were received—a confiderable influx of. 
knowledge and art ; foreign ecclefiaftics, artis, and artifans; a 
multitude of relies and legends ; hooks of maffes and homilies ; 
crnaments of all forts, for churches, cathedrals, and the houfes 
of the clergy; and, in prefents to the king and the great men 
among the clergy and laity of the land,— rarities of many dif- 
ferent kinds, the productions of newly invented or recovered 
arts, orthe gifts of nature to the inhabitants of widely diftant 
regions. This commerce,—difadvantageous as it may, at a firlt 
view, appear to have been to Scotland, unfair and fraudulent 
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as it often was on the part of the clergy foreign and dome lity 
proved, however, ulumately gainful, and that in a very em® 
hent degree, to the nation. : 

« The dire@ trade was of a different nature, and in other 
hands. The inhabitants of the burghs,—as burghs were erec. 
ted,—cither formally obtained, or imperceptibly engrofied a me. 
nopoly of almoft all foreign or internal trade. Wine, cloth, 
armour were the mof common articles imported from foreign 
countries. The flaple exports were fifhes, wool, and hides, 
That fmalt quantity of money which circulated within the kings 
dom, was obtained chiefly in payment for the excefs by which 
the exports arofe above the value of the imports. From the ma. 
ritime and commercial cities of Lower Germany, France, and 
haly,—was the importation, for the greater part, procured, 
Some thins might be received through England. The lom. 
bards, in that age the moft active traders in Europe, fought an 
eftablifhment at Crawmond or Queensterry, m the reign of Alexe 
ander the third: and their negociation for this object, was finally 
defeated—-only by the fudden death of that king. Margaret, the 
queen of Malcolm Canmore, encouraged foreign merchants to 
import rich ftuffs for the ufe of the feotufh court. Merchants 
from Scotland appear to have traded in England, whenever there 
was peace between the two nations ; for it was ftipulated between 
Willizm and his contemporary, Richard the firft, that the feot- 
tifh traders flhould have tree and fafe aceefs to markets, through 
all England, and the enghfh on the other hand, through all 
Scotland. Forcign traders appear to have been reftricted, with 
more or lefs rigour, from offering their goods to fale in any other 
places, than at the market -crofles of the burghs,—or to other 
purchaters, than the burghers. Scottrh pearls werc, in this 
age, famous through Europe, and the rivers of Scotland cele- 
bratea tor the abundance in which they afforded pearls : Nicolas, 
an englilh monk, writing to his friend Eadmer, in Scotland, im 
return for the advices which he fent, requetted a prefent of fcot- 
tifh pearls, which, he hoped, that Eadmer, it he could not 
otherwile procure them, might at leaft beg from king Alexander 
the firit,—the richeit, in pearls, of all the kings in Chriitendom. 
The fales of goods were made at fairs, or in markets. Fairs ate 
generally Known to have had thei origin from religious fettivals. 
Such featvals could net be celebrited, without the ufe of various 
hings which merchandize was to fupply : a concourfe affem- 
bled at them, among whom the merchants were encourazed to 
feck buvets for their goods : However folemn the occafion, when 
numbers were peacesuily cong regated, that eav fellivity naturally 
arofe among them, which invires the fervice of the purveyors of 
luxuries: ina country of which the police was fo infecure a 
that of Scotland, and of Europe in general, in the cleventh and 
tweltth centuries,—a merchsut rarely durtt expofe his goods te 
@pen fale, without fear of robbery, unlefs at relicious fettivals, 
ane under the protection of the church. By thefe caufes were 
fairs graduaily ettablifhed in connexion with religious fettivals. 
Beiore the erettion of burghs, having privileges for trade, fuck 
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fairs were the only public occafions for fale and purchafe. At 
this time, the greater part of the traffic of the country, was itill 
tranfacted at tairs. Markets were held in the burghs; and ap- 
pear to have been, at their firit inftitution, intended as the only 
occations en which itrangers were to be admitted to buy or fell 
in a burgh, under the common protedion of the burgefles. 

« Weights and meafures were neceflary cven to the petty traffic 
of the {cots of this period. Originally unknown among a rude 
people, thefe divilions ef quantity were naturally adopted trom 
thote trading nations by whom the importation of the country , 
was fupplied. The weights ufed in Scotlaud, were, forthe moit 
part, trom the free, commercial cities of Germany, France, or 
Italy. ‘Vhe ordinary weights, in actual ule, were the pound and 
the fone: The meafures ot length, the foot, the ed/ of three feet, 
the rood of fix ells. The pint, the gallon, the boll, the chalder, 
are mentioned among the meatures ot cubic contents. 

Coins, being at once a meafure and a fign of value, were 
even in this early period, ftrack, in Scotland, for the ufe ¢ 
trade. ‘Che hillory of the feottith coinage has been traced back- 
wards, upon the belt of all authorities, that of fpecimens yet re- 
maining, to the days of king William. Such coins as are clearly 
referable for the ara of their coinage, to this prince’s reign, are 
filver poaazes, each the two hundred-and-fortieth part ot a pound, 
in weight: on one fide, they exhibit, in the. middle, a repre- 
fentation of his head, and have his mame and title infcribed round 
it: on the other tide, is the name of the coiner, and of the place | 
of coinage. The ditferent fpecimens appear to have been all 
coined at Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, Stirling, or Perth. By 
the fafhion of the coins, and by the name of the coiner, it fhould 
feem that the artids whom William employed in his mints, were 
trom France. Of the coinage of Alexander the fezond, fome 
{pecimens remain, which alfo are filver pennies, and appear to 
have been tiruck at the town of Annan on the river of the fame 
Haney andat Berwick upon Tweed. The coins of the reign of 
Alexander the third, are pennies and /alf-pennies of filver. Te 
{coms impoflible to determine, with futhcient certainty and pre- 
cilion, what quantity of the neceflaries of life was reprefented 
by onc of thefe peunies. In the reign of David the firit, the 
price of a boll of wheat appears to have varied, with the plenty 
or icarcity of the grain, trom tem pence to two fhillings,—or 
from half-a-crewa to fix fhillings of our prefent ferling money —_ 
a gallon of ale was valued at once half penny; a gallon of winé, 
at two pence; a fheep at eight pence; a cow at fix fhillings. 
About the fame time, for the toafling of as much bread, as would 
fil an ordinary oven, there was paid,—to the mafter, one 
penny,—to two fervants, one penny between them.—and to an 
aifiiant boy, one farthing. A butcher received tor killing an 
Ox, a low, or five ewes, one half-penny. A ftranger mer- 
Chant, tor liberty to erecta covered ftand, for the expofure of 
his goods to fale at a burgh-market, paid to the magiltrates of 
the burgh, an half-penny ; for an uncovered ftall, a wines 5 
Five pence was the yearly rent paid to the kiag, by the burgeiles 
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of every royal burgh, for each rood of land poffeffed under 
burgh-privileges. The vaffal of a thane, or of any other fub- 
e%, was fined in fifteen ewes, or fix fhillings, for difobeying 
the king’s fuinmons, to join the royal army.—Money was coms 
mon, only in the burghs, at markets and fairs, and through the 
more populous and cultivated parts of the country. In other 
parts, cattle were oftener referred to, as a common meafure of 
valuc.-Although pennies alone, were coined by the feortith fo- 
vereigns of this period; yet other denominations of money were 
named in accounting; the fhilling, the merk, the pound; and 
there were fsreign coins current in the kingdom, which were, 
from time to time, imported by the merchants. Scotland and all 
Furope were, in this age, fupplied with filver and gold, chiefly 
from the mines of Germany and Spain.’ 

In the fequel of this work the author promifes his readers a 
differtation on the ancient languages of Scotland, England, and 
Seandinavia ; a critical examination of the early monuments and 
chronicles of fcottifh laws and hiitory; and a new map of 
Scotland, with a particular topographical memoir. Ds Ms 


Anxv.itt. Ax hiforical Aecount of the Britifo Regiments employed fince 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. in the Formation and 
Defence of the Dutch Republic ; particularly »f the Scotch Brigade. 8vo, 
102 pages, Price 3s. Kay. 1796. 

Ir. is here mentiqned with a degree of exultation, agifing perh 
from national vanity, that the fcotch company of french life guaras, 
Jevied in 1475, was the oldett bofy of regular troops in Eyrcpe, whe- 
ther horfe or foot. Several regiments, both englith and fcotch, were 
alfo employed in the United Provinces, long before a regular ftanding 
army was formed in Great Britain. Ie appears, that the englith regt- 
ments, which ferved under the fir three princes of Orange of the 
houfe of Naflau, were difbanded fometime between the peace of 
Munfter and the reftoration of king Charles the fecond. Three new 
formed englifh regiments were in the pay of Holland, in 1674! and 
thefe, having come over with William, have been ever fince on the 
eftablifhment, and now form the sth and 6th of the britith line. The 
three fcotch regiments, which came upon the eflablifhment at the fame 
time, had exilled firft as independent companies, and afterwards a 
regiments, from the year 1752; and as they were the only ftandi 
troops belonging to Scotland, they were naturally termed the feote 
brigade. They are here faid to have firft diftinguifhed themfelves at 
the batsle of Reminant, near Mechlia, in ¢>7% ; when, after an obfti- 
pate engagement, the fpaniards, commanded by don John of Aufiria, 
were defeated. In 1¢84, four companies, under Balfour, made a brave 
wefence in fort Lillo, and contributed greatly to the prefervation of the 
piace. In 1593, during the fiege of Gertruydenbere, and in 1594, a 
Coeverden, they gathered treth laurels. ‘ | 
e pa James Vi. of Scotland having invited the ftates general ta 

> fpontors to his new born fon, prince Henry, with the quecn 
kngland, and the kings of France and Denmark ; the flates fent over 
to Scotland an embaily, compofed of the firft nobles of the republic, 

With magaificent preCnts to the infant prince, agd an annual pension 
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for life, the contra& of which was prefented in a gold box. The for- 
mer treaties of alliance betwixt Scotland and the Netherlands were then 
renewed and confirmed. On the departure of the aunbailadors, fifteen 
hundred {cots were fert over to Holland, to augment the brigade.’ 

The United Provinces having been threatened, in £598, with an in- 
vafion by a fpanifh army, under the command of don Francis Mendoza, 
admiral of Arragon, prince Maurice, with a body of troops, confifting 
of englith, fcots, germags, french, dutch, and fwifs, formed a line 
along the Waal for cheir defence, all the way from Thielt to Gorcum, 
This csrdow occupied almott the fame ground, that has been fo recently 
defended by the englith and germans with far different fuccefs. It 
was while ma‘ntainireg Bommel, that princg Maurice is here faid ¢ ta 
have invented what has ever face been the firll creat obitacle in the attack 
of forti‘ied places, the glacis and covered way.’ It is not a little 
aftonithing to behold the celerity, with which the french now take the 
walled towns on the continent, tuch as Maetiricht, Gertraydenberg, 
Grave, Bois le Duc, Breda, &c., when we here fee the very fame places 
holding out for four, five, and fometimes fix months, again large ar- 
rics, and indeed often foiling all their e&orts. 

The englith and f{cotch troops feem to have difplayed zreat valour, 
in 1601, at the famous fiege of Ofend, now an open piace, but then 
denominated the modern Troy. ‘ During the firft twenty months, the 
number of cannon balls fired, was computed at two hundred and fifty 
thoufand of from thirty to fifty pound weight.’ This is not equal 
to what might row be achieved in the courfe of a fingle week, 
‘The place was at length carried, in 1703, by the marquis Ambrotio 
Spinola, * who had hitkerto known the art of war ‘only by theory, 
but proved on all occafions an excellent general,’ and who is here faia 
‘to have engaged his own immenfe riches to be employed in the fiege, 
in cafe of need.’ ' 

In 1629, king James fent four englith regiments under colonels 
Heary Vere, earl of Oxford, Thomas Wrothefiy, earl of Southampton, 
lord Willoughby de Broke, and fir Barclay, to the affittance of the 
dutch. At the paflage of the Lys, in 1644, and at the fiege of Hullt, 
the {cotch brigade is again reprefented as having conduéted itfelt with 
u's accuttomed gallantry. 

The capture of Breda added greatly to the weaith and influence of 
the Orange family, and prince Frederie Henry feems to have been 
very anxious, particularly in 1638, to-annex the cuy of Antwerp to 
the territories of the republic. 

On this oceafion, the jealoufy of Holland and Zealand, and more 
particularly of the burghers of Amfterdam, prevented his exertions from 
being crowned with fuccefs. In this they were fully juttifiable, if they 
confidered him as an ambitious general, who intended ¢o humble them, 
on the capture of that rich and important town from the fpaniards ; 
and this feems to be infinuated by D’Eftrades, the french minilter, for 
he fays, that the prince once threw his hat on the table, and addr-fled 
him as follows: * wous voyez la patience qu'il faut avoir avec ce brutaux 
de marchands ; je n’ay pas de plus grands ennemis que la ville d’ Amfterdam. 
M. ais ft j'ai une fois Angers, je les mettrai fi bas, qu’ils ne s’en releverant 

Jamis,” This was the language, not of a general paid and main- 
tained at the expence of a free and independent ftate, but of a haughty 
fubjet, whe only wagted aa opportunity of playing the tyrant, 

Lg Aftes 
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After the treaty of Munifter, in 1648, the ates made a great reduce 
tion in their land forces ; the fate of the tour englifh regiments, which 
had been fent over twenty-three years before, has not yet been afcepe 
tained ; but the three {cotch battalions continued on the old eftablith. 
ment. “In the year 1673, the colonels of the fcotch regiments were fig 

Alexander Coiyear, Graham, and Mac kay; and they are reprefented at 
this period as havigg maintained far better difcipline than the dutch 
troops 

In 1678 , Charles 11 fent over Thomas Butley, earl of Offory, eldeft 
fon of the duke of Crmond, to command the fix britifh regiments ig 
the pay of Holland ; and foon after it was agreed between him and the 

ftates general, that the latter ‘ fhould fend thofe regiments to be eme 
barked for Great Britain, whenever the king fhould think proper @ 
recall them.’ 

In 1685 , James 11 recalled the fcotch brigade, in order to be pite 
Pp pared again ft an invajion, then meditated on the part of the duke of 
svio nmouth ; and foon aiter ntied on the appointment of a catholic 
commandan! to the coinmand of the fix englifh regiments, but this wag 
repeatedly objected to by the then prince ot Orange, afterwards 
William 311. 

Jn 1658, James tranfmitted letters of recall to the fix regiments, but 
the flates- general and the ttadtholder having fent deputies * to harangue 
them,’ fixty cfiicers only, out of two hundred and ninety, obeyed the 
fummions. . 

The fcotch brigade formed a confiderable part of the armament eme 
P loyed by W liam in the expedi ition to England ; and it appears, that 
the fcot ch greys, the firit reyiment of foot, &c., ferved i in Holland, dur- 
ing his reign. 

The fcotch brigade was afterwards employed in Ireland, and was 
prefent at the batiles of the Boyne and Aghrim. It was afterwards 
prefent at the fiege of Namur, at the battle of Tanden, &ce. After the 
veace of Ryfwick, in 1677, 1{ was quartered in it’s native COUNITY5 
oe was foon after fent once mare int : fioliand; and we find at, 
on the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom by florm, dilplaying it’s wonted 


‘ ‘The outworks of Bergen op-Zoom were vigoroufly defended du- 
ring the jpace of two months, and the means by which the french got 
to the town, whether by mounting an almotft i impracticable but unde. 


} Rr > ' Le, 
Cuca WICALH, or 


by a tally pore being opened for them within, of 


both together, remains a matter of doubt; bur it is known to many 
eye witneties, now living, that after the governor general Cromftrom, 

nd almolt the whole earrifon, had aban doned the defence as no longer 
poflible, and had eva uated the place, two battalions of the feotch bri- 
pace, fi pportea by one dutch battalion, artemp ted to drive out the 
trench army, 2nd n tal ed their ground in th e ftreets, between three 
and four hours, So fudden znd une expected was the appearance of the 
french within the tow nN, th at the firit satel) ligence the CC oinmande r of the 
icotch received was, that the enemy filled the great iguare. Upon this, 
the two L attalions Were in a moment in arms, and firft fecured. the 


gate, which communicated with the camp of the allies, before the emt. 
iny Had yet Been avie to penetrate fo far. The french appearing very 


} 


_ bem wa Giles : e — 1} 
ton n after, and Giling the ra impart all the way from the breach, “where 
tucy mouric 
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y mounted, awa the dally port, at which they were pouring ~—_ 
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the Steeneberg gate, the {cots drove them back as far as the governor's 
palace. Another column of the enemy attempting to penetrate by the 
tiih market to the fame gate, were likewife driven back by a feparate 
division of the brigade, to the place where they had entered the town 5 
but rufhiny in again with great force, they filled ali the itreets and 
Janes ; in detence of which, the {cots, forming feveral feparate divifions, 
kept up « regular and conitant fire by platoons in advancing, (commonly 
called the fircet fire), and attempted to drive the french trom the great 
fguare ; but aitera contelt of feveral hours, finding that all the efforts 
of two battalions againit a whole army, could only end in their total 
deftrection, their commanding officer having got all the colours of the 
garrifon out ot the governor’s houfe, executed a regular retreat through 
the Steencbery gate, under a hot fire from the works which commanded 
the bridge, and the few that remained alive marched with colours flying 
tothe camp. Of the battalion of Colyear’s regiment, prefent on that 
occa.ion, which was fix hundred and fix ftrong, only one hundred and 
fifty-fix men remained. ‘The battalion of Marjoribanks’s regiment loft 
15 officers, but the number of private men has not come to our know- 
ledge. So many captains and lieutenants were killed, that immediately 
after the fiege, companies were difpofed of to enfigns, as the promotion 
in each regiment went on within itfelt, buying and felling of commif- 
fions not being admitted in the fcotch brigade, the ofhcers of which 
were much upon the fame footing, as to advancement, with chofe of 
the britifh navy.’ 

In 1757, in addition to the mortification of being Jeft in Holland, 
when Great Britain was fubfidizing all the petty princes of Germany, 
the brigade was obliged to enlift toreigners, on account of the great 
levies then making 1n it’s native country. In 1776, this corps was 
attually recalled in form, by a meflage delivered in the King’s name to 
tlie itates-general, but this meafure was not then enforced. In the year 
1782, the itates-general iflued an edict, obliging the officers of the 
brigade to declare, that they acknowledged no power burt them, as 
their lawful fovereign; and commanding, that the britith uniform, fafh 
and gorget, beat ot drum, and word of command, fhould be abolifhed, 
aid the regiments confidered as dutch troops. Many of the officers, 
and we believe moft, if not all the privates, accepted of the terms pro- 
poled by the exccutive government of a country, whofe bounty they 
had fo long tailed ; others, on the contrary, came over to England; and 
orders have been recently iffued to embody the brigade anew. 

as a mere hiltorical narrative, this work Jays-claim to fome portion 
of applaufe ; more efpecially as part of the materials feem to have been 
collected from thofe, who have witneffed feveral of the events here re- 
corced. It is to be obferved, however, that the author’s high idea of 
the « military charatter,’ is not likely to expericnce much congeniality 
of fentiment in a commercial country and a reafoning age. In a 
kingdom like Pruffia, preferved at one pericd by the gallaniry of it’s 
foldiers, and augmenteu at another by their robbery, it may have be- 
coine a maxim, that * the intire profperity of every flate reits upon the 
difcipline of its army :’ but in this land of comparative ireedom, tLe 
people have ever been wifely jealous of a ftanding army, and have al- 
Ways viewed the mere /ldier of fortune with ditirait. I¢ is but little 
Wonder, therefore, that, inflead of confidering, with Montecuculi, a 
poimanent body of troops * as a kind of immorial beings,’ we fhould 
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look upon it as a dangerous excrefcence on the conflitution, and wifely 
provide for it’s yearly annthilation, by rendering an annual mutiny bill 
abfolutely neceflary for it’s fubfiltence. The author 1s alfo at great 

gins to maintain, ¢ that the royal family of Great Britain, traced back 

fore king James 1 in the line of the kings of Scotland, has reigned during 
a longer courfe of ceaturies than any other royal family in Europe, 
He biames fome britith hiftorians for * being averie to acknowledge 
this ;’ and cenfures Hume, who, ‘ judging from mercantile ideas,” fu 
pofed, that the romans did wot think Scotland worth the trouble and 
expence of conquett. 


Arr.iv. Two Letters on the Origin, Antiqnity, and Hiffory of Norman 
Tiles, Rained with Armorial Bearings. (dddreffid to George, Earl of 
Leicolier, Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries, Sc. Letter I. Read 
to the Society, February 1, 1788; Leiter IT. on May 29, aud Fune 5, 
1794- Irom John Henniker Mayor, Ef}. M.A. F.R.S. S. A. and M. P, 
One of the Barons of the Cinque Ports for New Romney). 8vo, 
113 pages. 3 plates. Price 4s. fewed. Bell. 1794. 

Me. Mayor flates, in the firft letter, that the * armorial bearings’, 
mentioned in the title page, were tranfmitted to him by his brother 
from Caen. They are technically faid to be < fuftained’ on fixteen 
tiles, which once formed part of the pavement of one of the halls of 
the convent of St. Stephen, fituated in the capital of lower Nor- 
mandy, and faid to be erected by duke William, commonly called 
the conqueror, as an atonement, enjoined by the pope, for havi 
married a relation. The firft fone was laid about the year 
1064. 

Dr. Ducarel feems to lean towards the opinion, that thefe armorial 
bearings were painted in tbe latter part of the reign of king John, 
‘ whilit he was loitering away his life at Caen with the beautiful 
Vfabel of Angoulefme, his queen; during which period, the cuftom 
of wearing coats of arms was introduced.’ It is thousht by the av- 
thor, however, that they lay ¢laim to a more remote origin. He does 
not indeed infift, with Mr. Edmoadfon, upon the very high antiquity 
of family coats of arms, as he reckons it fufficient for his prefent 
purpofe (although in direct oppofition to fome of the moft learned anti- 
quaries) that they exifted at the conqueit. He obferves, ‘ that in- 
fignia, or banners, with various devices on fhiclds, were ufed in 
ancient times by the greeks, the etrufcans, and the romans, as appears 
by their coins, medals, and earthen ware ;’ and he has © no toubt 
but that this ufage, engrafted onthe feudal fyftem, firft gave rife to 
family coats of arms; the former was a nationa] or provincial, the 
Jatter a perlonal dittin¢tion, founded however upon fome feudal tenure, 
which obliged the tenants ia capite, to appear armed, and with their 
dependents 1 arms, upon ftated occafions.’ He adds fhortly after? 
* as Coats of arms are of feudal origin, fo alfo ] think it probable, 
from the tructure ot a military body upon that inftitytion, that they 
were coeval with the fyftem.’ 

I hat the greeks, romans, and others, had banners under which they were 
marfhatted, 1s nat to be denied ; but the deduc?iow here attempted to be 
9 EI, reative to the remote antiquity of family coats of arms, 
Bus BOF the aid of logic, or, we believe, even of § heraldry,’ to fop- 
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port it. Pofitions like thefe can originate only in the fame motive, 
that induced the trench, and ftill more the german nobility, to trace 
up their origin until it was loft ‘inthe night of time!’ ‘The author 
is however ftill more anfortunate, in another. affertion, ‘ that the 
feudal fyftem was certainly introduced into kngland by the conqueror.' 
William, indeed, introduced and frequently practifed it’s rigours; 
but it was well known, although under a milder form, in the times 
of our faxon anceftors. 

It has been often fuggefted, and generally believed, more efpecially 
by the inhabitants of St. Stephen, that the coats of arms in question, 
were the * bearings of thofe chiefs, who attended duke William in his 
expedition into England :’ but Mr. M., on the contrary, thinks, that 
they were coeval with the convent, and memorial, of the piety of 
the nobles, who promoted the elevation and endowment of that reli- 

ious eftablifhment ; aithough it is probable, that fome of the former 
aflifted at the confecration, and became benefactors to the inftitution. 

In letter 11, he gives a defcription, not only of the fixteen tiles 
alluded to above, but of four others; in which he has been affifted by 
fome learned antiquaries of Normandy. We are under the neceffity of 
abridging this account, as it can prove but little fatisfactory without 
the plates. 

No. 1. § Thefe were the arms of France at the time of Charles the 
fifth, when Edward the third added them to thofe of England.’ 

No. 11. ‘1 believe thefe arms, for the reafons already given, to 
have belonged to Matilda’ fconfort of duke William]. *¢ Bertram, 
baron of Briquebec and of Faugernaa in Normandy, bore fimilar. 
William Bertram is mentioned in Domefday. He is in the lift af 
knights who followed the conqueror to the battle of Haftings, in the 
Hittory of the Church of kngland, by Fuller, &c. Thefe arms 
may alfo be thofe of the family of Mowbray, which alfo bore a lion 
rampant.’ 

No. irr. * Arms of Tancarville, the hereditary chamberlains of 
Normandy, and who from that dignity took the name of chamberlain 
only. A fimilar derivation of a name is to be found in our own 
hiitory, taken from the ftewards of Lochaber, &c.’ 

No. rv. « Arms of Mallet de Graville. Robert Mallet was cer- 
tainly at the battle of Haitings; for we find by hiftory, that it was 
to him that William entrutled the dead body of Harold. He was 
bigh chamberlain of England, and as appears by Demefday, poffefled 
4 molt extenfive property in different counties.’ 

No. v. * Thefe arms are thofe of Tregoz, or of Mathan; it is 
not eafy to decide between their,’ 

No vr. * Thefe arms are thofe of the lords of Villiers, ba- 
tons of Villiers /urport, and of Coulonces. The origin of this 
family is treated of in the fecond volume ot the houfe of Harcourt, 
by La Rocque.’ 

No, vit. § Arms of Harcourt.’ 

No. viii. « Thefe arms are thofe of Bray, ‘The head of the 
family is in the lift of Dumoulin, as having accompanied William the 
a eka They are alfo found in the fecond volume of Dugdale’s 

ronage.” 

No. 1x. * The arms of the Lucys of Normandie, who like thofe 
ot England, bore fometimes two, and fometimes three luces on a field, 
fomerimes plain and fometimes charged with croflets.’ i 
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No. x. « Arms of the Malherbes, lords of Longvillers, whofe name 
is inferted in the hits of Bromton, Fuller, and D’eucemare. The 
family of Camville bore alfo thefe arms in Normandy, and the 
Gyfards in England. The latter in Normandy, on a fhield or ag 
eagle gules, membered azure. The above three families are known tg 
be of great antiquity in Normandy, and their names are inferted in 
thofe liits, englifh as well as norman, which are made of. thofe who 
aitended duke William.’ 

No. x1. ‘ Thefe arms, faid to be unknown in my former letter, 
are thofe of the lords de la Haye in Coftentin,’ 

No. x11. * Thefe are the arms of the barons D’Aulnay (De 
Alneto.)’ 

No. x11. ¢ Thefe arms, without comment in my former letter, 
are of the lords of Gorges, who bore in Normandy, on a fhield 
gules, fix lozenges azure. 

No. x1v. ‘ Thelfe arms belong to the lords of Cruelly.’ 

No. xv. ‘ I believe thefe arms have been, in my former Ictter, 
properly given to the family of Annefley.’ 

No. xv1. ‘ The arms of Tillé, lords of St. Germain, who bore 
on a thield or, a bend azure, over a fleur de lys gules. ‘heir ans 
eeftors were benefactors to this monaftery.’ 

No, xvit. ¢ Thefe arms belong to the family of Paynel (Paganelli) 
who bore on a fhield or, two lions paffant gules.’ 

No. xvitr. £ Arms of the lord of Thicuville, who bear ona fhield 
or, two bends between fhells gules.’ ‘The author inclines rather tovbe- 
lieve, that thefe are not * fhells,’ but the reprefentation of ‘ an antient 
manual weapon.’ 

No. x1x. * This coat of arms may belong to the family D’'Ufly 
lords of Ouilly Je Teffon, who bore on a field argent, fix rofes gules, 
«}t may alfo belong to the family of the Bacons, lords of Molley, 
near Bayeux, who ae on a fhield gules, fix rotes argent.’ 

No. xx. * Thefe arms may be the arms of the elder branch of the 
family of Tilly. They may alfo belong to the family of Parfoura, 
who bear on a thield azure, a fleur de iys or. So they may belong 
to the family of the lords Aux Efpaules (ad fcapulas) who bear on @ 
fhield gules, a fcur de lys or. both thefe lait mentioned families 
are very ancient in Normandy, but whether theie arms belong te 
either of them, is by no means certain. (a 

‘ There have been other armorial bearings in the fame building 
from which thefe tiles have been taken, now effaced by age. 
Roeque, in the 2d vol. p. 1921, afferts that he had feen the armsof 
Percy, viz. A fhicld fable with a chief indented or.’ 

Inguiries of this kind may be curious, but they can only be faid to 
be beneficial, when they have a great or interefting object in view; 
when they unfold fome portion of national hiftory, or develope fome 
important event. The prefent fubjeét, we apprehend, is not fufcepti 
ble of either of thefe motives, for it is confeffedly the opinion of Mr. Ma, 
that thefe are the armorial bearings of fuperititious noblemen, who 
were prtvailed upon to found sad endow a receptacle for religious 
drones, and this too for the glory of God. It will doubtlefs excite the 
ridicule of the political reformers of the prefent day, to behold @ 
member of the houfe of commons entertaining an hereditary legifiator, 
with grave remarks relative to difputed coats of arms, and 
guctics about the names and families of their owners, eo 
Arte 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Art. ve Report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Agri 
culiure t0 take into Co: "ft deration the State of ‘the Wafte Lands eh 
Common Fields of this Kingdom. ato. 42 pages. Printed by 
the Board, January 1795 
Hirxkerro the labours of the board of agriculture have been 

fined to obtaining furveys of the different cour- 


‘ 


chiefly Ch 
ties of England aad Wales , interiperted with fuch information 


refpe ‘ing the cultivation or the land, Tearing cattle, &c., as the 
perfons cmp! loyed bad been able to collect. Theie reports were 
printed in a manner fimilar to the one now before us, leaving a 
large margin for addition: al obfervations, and have been diftributed 
ainong the members of the board, and juch other perfons as ap- 

eared like ‘ly to render thofe accounts more complete. Whea as 
much information re{pecting the ftate of each county fhall have 
been collc¢ted, as is poflible by thefe means, it 1s intended, we 
underftund, to felect the moft material parts for publication, and 
thus form a eeneral account of the kingdom at large, and of the 
moit likely means of promoting the welfare of the whole, by 
pointing out the manner in which it’s feveral parts may be im- 
proved to the utmoit advantage. 

Asa {mall part of this gencral plan, the prefent report on the 
tate of the waite lands of this kingdom is drawn up by a com- 
mittee, from the reports tranfmitted to the board by the furveyors, 
and fuch other fources of information, as the labours of other 
individuals afforded. In fe€tion 1, the circumiftances are inquired 
into, Which anciently occalioned fuch an extent of watfte wee 5 and 
commons: on which the committee obferve, p. 3, * that England 
was anciently divided into diltri¢ts, known under the name of 
manors, the extent and valuc of which were extremely various. 
‘That a certain portion of each manor, under the name of deme/ne 
lands, was in general poffetled by the proprietor or Jord, and 
was cultivated for his behoof by his flaves or fervants, affified 
by the pe rfonal fervices of the neighbouring tenants. Thata 
fecond por ‘tien, under the name of common fields and meadows, was 
occupied by the tenants of the manor, who kept part of it in hay 
for the winter provifion of their cattle, and who cultivated the 
reit for grain. The remainder was called the /ord’s waffe, and be- 
ing conlidered of Jittle value, was appropriated for fupplying the 
inhabitants of the manor with.wood, (far the purpofe of building 
or repairing their houfes, conftrudting implements of hufbandry, 
fuel, &c.) alfo with turf ‘and with herbage ; where, in tolerable 
feafons, the cattle, fheep, and horfes ‘of the lord and of bis 
tenants, found the means of fubfifience. The firlt portion was 
held in feveralty, and even at an early period was often inclofed, 
to prevent the encroachments of the tenants of the neighbour 
hood. The fecond, whilit the crop was upon the ground, 
woether meadow-grafs or grain, belonged exclufively to the per- 
fons by whom it was refpectively occupied ; buc no fooner was the 


crop Bian than it reverted into a fate of commonage. The 
third 
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third divifion always remained ia common, fubject to a variety of 
regulations, accordifg to the cuiloms eflablithed in the dificreng 
manors, according as the common was ftinted or untlinted, og 
whether more than one manor or townflip happened to be in. 
tereited in the fame watte. Such were the circumitances, joined 
to the fcanty population and defective agriculture of the country, 
which occationed the greater part of the wafle lands in the kings 
dom ; to which is to be added, the vai tracts appropriated to the 
ufe of the fovereign, in various parts of the kingdom, under the 
general name of forefs or cha/es, whefe be might enjoy the great 
jource of amufement in thole days, the divertion of hunting and 
hawking, without difturbance or encroachment.’ 

The committee next proceed to itate the objeAions, which have 
been made to the improvement of waite tands ; and endeavour to 
fhow, that itis for the intereft of the poor that commons fhould be 
enclofed, as the farmer ts enabled to pay them better wages than 
before. This we apprehend is feldom the cafe. At the fame time 
we fear it will be no cafy matter to form a bill, in which the rights 
ef the poor fhall be fully artended to, and as well protected as thofe 
of the rich. The advantages, which the poor derive from their 
right to commons, are ltatedto be verytrifing. In Weflmorland 
the liberty of keeping ten fheep for a whole year may be hired for 
fix-pence ; and as it 1s fuppofed, that 6 acres are neceffary for that 
nuinber of fheep, the annual value per acre ts only one penny, 
In Wales four pence per head per annum is paid for theep. 
As commons are frequently overfiocked, it is computed, that the 
poor derive fill lefs benefit from them when they keep cattle 
themfelves. A ferious objection, however, againt{t encloting fimall 
commons, is the expence of obtaining an att ot parhament for that’ 
purpote ; which, in fome cafes, may be more thatt would im- 
prove the whole tract to be enclofed. Every obitacle of this 
nature the committee think there is good reafon to imagine a wile 
legiilature will remove. 

In feét. t1, a general view is given of the amount of wafte lands, 
commons, and torelts, in the kingdom of Great Britain, in which 
each county is fpecified, as well as the documents on which the 
eitumate is tounded. 

P.15—* The following is computed to be the total amount of 
waite lands in the unwed kingdom:. 


Acres. 
In Encland ° . ° 6,259,479 
Wales - : “ 1,629,397 
Scotland - - o 14,218,224 





Total - 22,107,008 


ant 


— 


* The above eflimate is to be confdered as drawn up merely fot 
the purpote of giving the board /ome general iéca of the magnitude 
ef this great fource of future national wealth. The proportion 
of the walle to the cultivated lands, it may alfo be proper to 
ferve, is very confiderable.—The whole ifland of Great Britait 
as tuppoied to contain, only about 49,430,100 acres, of whictt 
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there is too much reafon to believe that no leis a quantity than 
+3 millions remains uncultivated.—What a difference would it 
not make inthe ftate and profperity of this ifland, were only oné 
half of thele extenfive wattes, in the words of one of the reports, 
« tg wave with luxuriant crops of grain—be covered with in- 
numerable herds and flocks—or clothed with ftately timber !”’ 

‘ Of the value of thefé waftes, were they improved in the 
manner of which they are capable, it is difficult to form any elti- 
mate. Atthe fame time it may be of fervice to fubmit to the board 
fone data, as the balis of future calculation. On the fuppofi- 
tion, therefore, that there are eighteen millions of acres of waite 
lands in the kingdom, the whole may be divided, according to 
the various qualities of the foil and furtace, in the following 


manner: F 
N° of acres. 


Lands incapable of all improvement 1,000,000 
Lands fit to be planted - - 3,000,000 
Lands fit tor upland patture - I 4,000,000 
Lands fit for tillage - - 3,000,000 
Lands capable of being converted into : 

meadow, or water meadow - 1,000,000 





Total - 22,000,000 





‘The million of acres ftated as being incapable of cultivation 
mutt be eflimated as of no annual value. 

* The three millions of acres fuppofed to be fit for plantation, 
according to the ingenious calculation of the bifhop ot Llandaff; 
may be made worth 8s. per acre, or, in all, 1,200,c00l. per 
annum*, ‘This, however, is the value of the annual produce, 
and not rent. 

* The fourteen millions of aercs of upland pafture, when im- 
proved, cannot be calculated at lefs than 5s. per acre of rent, or 
3,500,000]. per annum. 

‘ The three millions cf acres, fuppofed to be convertible into 
arable land, would certainly, when inclofed, be worth, at aa 
average, 10s. per acre, or 1,500,00el. per annum. 





°? See Preliminary Obfervations to the Survey of Weitmor- 
land, p. 10. The bithop calculates, that a barren eftate, confift- 
ing of 1,000 acres, though placed in a high and bleak fituation, 
may be improved by plantation, from 4l. 3s. gd. to gool. per 
annuum, or $s. per acre, reckoning the value of a reveriion as a 
preient certainty, and ftating the intere!t of moncy only at 4}. per 
cent. In other places, however, more favourable to the growth 
ef trees, the profit is ellimated much higher. Jao the Hamphhire 
report ip particular, p. 30, it is ilated by two very experienced 
hurlerymen, that even poor land, when planted, wall produce,.at 
the end of 25 years, at lea(t 1001. of value in timber and firewood. 
—lo Scotland, Dr. Robertfon ftates the profit at 6s. per acre. 
Perth report, p. 107. The bifhop feems to have hiton a jult and 
Propsr medium, applicable as an average to the whole kingdom. 
‘ The 
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744 
‘ The million of acres, fuppofed to be converted into meadow, 
or water meadow, cannot be calculated at leis than 1h. 105, per | 
acre, or 1,500,000. in all. 
* The account may then be thus ftated : 
Rent of theupland pafture “- + -  £.3,500,009 





Rent of the arable land - 1,500,009 
Rent of the meadows - > 1,500,000 
This muft be multiplied by 3, in order togive 6,500,009 
the annual produce - ° ; 
19, 500,000 


Add the annual produce of the three millions 
of acres, fuppofed to be planted, amount- 
ing to 7 - ° - 1,200,009 


————— 


Total @ £-20,700,000 





A fum of this magnitude undoubtedly appears to exceed by far 
what aman of moderate expectations would have computed: but 
we fhall let the committce fpeak for themfelves. 

r.18.—* Thefe calculations, however imperfect, will, it » 
hoped, furnifh the board with fome idea of the magnitude of this 
object in a national point of view, and when to that is to be added 
the great advantages to be derived trom the improvement of land, 
at prefent under a defective fyftem of cultivation, it is difficult 
to hazard the naming of any tum, for the total additional income 
which the people of this ifland may derive fronp agricultural im 
provements, without being fufpected of exaggeration, at leaft by 
thofe, who, unaccuflomed to trace the effects of induitry and ex- 
eition, except in {mall difricts, cannot at once enter into the 
fpivit and juttnefs of calculations, which include in them all the 
pofible improvements of which an extenfive kingdom is capable. 

Set. 11a treats of the different rights of common, known or as 
Knowledeed by the laws of England. From this the following 
eonclulion is drawn: 

p. 23--—* That thofe rights could only have arifen in the in 
fancy ot agriculture, and of the arts therewith conneéted, which 
might render the exiffence of fuch rights more neceflary. But 
whatever circumfances might have occafioned in thofe dayss 
when land was of little value, and, from the fcantinefs of popu 
lation, little in demand, fuch traéts of valuable territory remain 
ng unoccupied and in common; yet in this age of extended 
population, of increafed wealth, and of diffufed knowledge 
agriculture and it’s attendant arts, any intermixture of property 
in the iame land, as being a great, and in many cafes an unfur 
mountable bar to all improrement, is an evil of fuch magnitudes 
that it need only be pointed out to a legiflature, diftingui 
for 1's atteation to promote the public intereft, in order to have 
tt remedicd.’ 

Sect. av. © Of the laws now in beg for the divifion of com 
mons; apd the akterations which might be made therein, for the 
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Parpofe of facilitating of fuch divifions.’ . In the formation of a 
plan for this purpole, the committee had two objects in view; 1. 
that all the proceedings connected with the divition fhould take 
place near to the {pot where the common lies; and 2. that the 


term of proceeding fliould be attended with as litle trouble, un- 
certainty, and expenfe as pottible. 

Sect. y treats ot the law and practice of North Britain in regard 
to the divilien of commons, and the alterations which might be 
made therein. In a6gs the parliament of Scotland patied an act, 
that all commonties, excepting thofe belonging ta the king and 
royal burrows in burgage, myght be divided at the inftance of any 
having intereft, by tummons railed againtt all perfons concerned 
before the lords ot ietlion : who were thereby impowered, CO dif- 
cufs the relevancy ; to determine upon the rights and iatere’ 


ef all pertons concerned; to value and divide the fame ac- 
cording to the value of the rights: and inrercits of the feveral 
parties concerned ; and to grant commifiions to fherilis, tlewards, 
buillies of regalitie and their deputies, or juftices of the peace, or 
ethers, for perambulating and taking all other neceffary proba- 
tion, which commidion fhall be repeated to the taid lords, aad 
the faid procefles ultimately determined by them, &c. 

Under the providons of. this act, as it is obferved, many exten- 
five commons have been divided: but although the procefs is fo 
fimpic tor obtaining the divifion of wake lands, the quantity fill 
remaining, according to the foregoing fatement, 1s a very large 
proportion of the whole extent of that country. This naturally 
isuds us to doubt the polfibiticy of thofe lands beiny improved to 
the valuation flated in the eflimate. The exception of thofe, 
wy Which the crown or royal burrows have yn intereft, has per- 
haps prevented many improvements, as their influence 1s very 
ooutiderable. This exception, therefore, 1s recommended to be 
removed, as ho vood reafon can be alffigned for it, Arnorher altera- 
tion propoted is, that the court of feilion thould nominate com. 
mmitoners, not leis than three, or more than five, whodhould be 
intrulted with extenfive powers for the purpofe of fettling the di- 


viion of commons, &c. Any perions conceiving’ themiclves in- 


: re } 4 e « ad ° ere . . 
jared, tohave aright of appeal to the court of feilion. This is 


nearly the fubftance of the plan propofed tor enclofing the come 
mons in England ; .the judges of affize, and the juttices of quarter 
‘eiions, being fuppofed to be inveited with powers fimilar to thofe 
#bove-inentioned for the court of feffion in, Scotland: as the 
authors ofthe report obferve, that, * where circuin‘tances will ade, 
mit ot it, .here cannot be a doubt, thatat would be detirable to 
eltablith the fame fyitem of jurifprudence, or at leait of egricul- 
tural! lewiflation and police, over the whole ifland.’ 

In the conclufion, the committee offer_a variety of judicious 
obfervations on the advantages to be derived, both bv individuals 
ane the public, from the divifion and improvement of the wailesy 
and commons in the kingdom. ‘Théfe are well written, and wedl 
worthy of attention ; but as we have already extracted the etti- 
mated value af the improvements fuppofed poilible, the immenfe 
advantages to be derived to the country, if only a part of them 
VOL. XxI, M : were 
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were realized, muft be obvious. The following obfervations om 
the value of foreign commerce, compared with that of internal; 
improvements, are too applicable to the prefent times to be paffed 
over. P. 35. 

* It is én that internal improvements are fo infinitely fuperiour, 
in point of folid profit, to that which foreign commerce produtes, 
In the one cafe, lifts of numerous veffels loaded with foreign com 
modities, and the fplendid accounts tranfmitted from the cuftom 
houfe, dazzle and perplex the underftanding ; whereas, in the other 
cafe, the operation goes.on flowly but furely. The nation finds 
itfelf rich and py, and too often attributes that wealth and 
profperity to foreign commerce and diftant poffeflions, which pro- 
perly ought to be placed to the account of: internal indaftry and 
exertion.’ 

And the following extract, if correé,;. will fhow. how, fimall.a 
quantity of land, at prefent lying wafte in this country, would, 
if properly cultivated, render any importation of foreign corn un- 
neceflary. A fubjeét at this time peculiarly imterefting; and which. 
we have to regret was not brought forward, before Europe was in- 
volved in the mifery and defolation, which it now. prefents. 

p. 41.—< Nor is the quantity of. land, the cultivation of: which. 
would prevent the neceffity of importing foreign grain, fo confide- 
rable as is commonly imagined. The importataon from foreign 
countries, for eighteen years, ending sth january 1789, amounted, 
only to 767,841 quarters of wheat, and 5,097,166 quarters of oats, 
rye, beans, &c. which is at the rate of 42,657 quarters of wheat, 
and 283,175 quarters of' oats, &c. per annurn.—The extent of 
ground which it would require, to raife that quantity of grain, can- 
not be calculated at more than 100,000 acres*. Let us then only 
convert that quantity of land from pajfture into tillage, or indeed. 
devote only y¢oth. part of our wafte lands for. that purpofe, and 
the bufinefs is-effe@ed. A.D. 
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Art.vi. Da Gouvernment, des Moeurs, & des Conditions, en. Erantty 
avant la Révolution, avec le Caraéere, &c. Of Government, 
Manners, and Conditions, in France, anteriour to the Revolution, 





‘ * The ground neceffary to produce this quantity of grain may. 


thus be calculated : 
42,657 of wheat, at the rate of 5-quarters per Acres. 


acre would require - - - 14,219. 
283,175 of oats, rye, beans, and peafe, at 4 quar- 
ters-per acre, would require - 70,793 









Totalacres - 85,012 

‘ It may be faid, that no allowance is made for feed or fallow. 

Admitting that 15,000 ztres more may be required on that account, 

the whole cannot be ftated at more than 100,000 acres.’ “ 
as 
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with the Charaflers of the principal Perfonages there, during she 

Reign of Lewis XVI. Printed at Hainburg, and imported by 

J. Bofie. Svo. 325 pages. 1795. ° 

Twe felf-fame objeéts often appear in different points of view, 

in the political as well as in the phyfical world; and men, with the 
beft potlible intentions, may vary in their opinions, as their whim, 
their caprice, or their prejudices chance to operate. The author 
of the prefent work is a declared enemy to the late revolution in 
France: he is however always lefs violent, and on many occa- 
fions infinitely more liberal, than any other of the emigrants, whofe 
works we have perufed. As he feems to have pofleffed the means of 
information, relative to the fubjects of which he here treats, we moft 
readily undertake to tranferibe his opinions: the judicious rcadee 
will of courfe make an allowance for the bias neceffarily arifing 
from birth and education. ° 

Iris confidered as fomething very extraordinary, to behold a 
nation, celebrated for the eafe and the mi/due/s of it’s manners, 
and remarkable during ten whole centuries on aceount of it’s 
paffionate attachment to it’s fovercigns, pafs fuddenly from obedi- 
ence and refpect, to the molt violent exceffes againft the king, 
the princes ot the blood, the grandees, and the clergy. It might 
have been imagined, that the moft cruel injuftice could alone 
have altered the character of the people, and led them on from 
defpair toiafurreétion. 

The numerous writings, to which democracy has given birth, 
reprefent the nobles as in poffetlion of oppreflive privileges, and 
the third efaie us a clafs of men, humbled and difgraced, with- 
outthe means of obtaining either fortune or advancement. It 
might be {uppofed on reading their writings, which are in circula- 
tion over all Europe, that favourites had diflipated the treafures 
of the ftate, and that the late monarch, to the cruelties of Lewis 
x1 united the taite for diflipation, evinced by the laft of the 
kings of the houfe of Valois. It is not to be diflembled, how- 
ever, that the literary productions of the patriots, the temptin 
bait of liberty and equality held out by them to all nations, and, 
above all, their brilliant fucceffes, their immenfe refources, and 
their victorious efforts, are but too well calculated to perpetuate 
the illufion. 

The ruinous ftate of the finances our author deems the princi- 
pal caufe of the revolucion; but this malady of the political body 
till gforded room for hope. The plenitude of power enjoyed by 
Lewis xiv had produced a fort of sntehe during the fucceeding 
reigns. The monarchs were unacquainted with politics, and un- 
uied to bulinefs ; in fhort, no appearance of perfonal danger had 
excited their folicitude, during the courfe of nearly a whole cen- 
tury. The king was forced to yield, merely becaufe the revolution 
had appeared impoffible: for the government was not ftruck with the 
danger, until it was no longer aie to apply a remedy ; the minifters 
had not calculated the effets of enthufiafm ; and the moment the 
affections of the army wavered, and the people found a pretext 
for arming, they themfelves became in reality the foversigns. 


The levity of the higher claffes ogcafioned the sommencem oo 
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the revolution, the weaknefs of the adminittration was favourable 
to it’s progrefs, and terrour at laft confummated the work. | Ar 
the moment when the “clergy and the nobility joined the third 
ettate, the foundations of the monarchy were fhaken, and there 
was no longer any difference between the very loweit ‘of the 
citizens and the monarch, who was then qualified with the tithe 
ot public. fund LOuaTy. 

Of the origin of the french gowvernmciit, and of it’s confrituent 
principies.—} he origin of all modern governments 1s here faid to 
have been nearly Smmilar 3 a king and a powertul nobility formed 
their conftituting elements, and the people were habituated to a 
{tate ot perpetual warfare. Allthe french were free and equal by 
birth, all were foldiers, all capable ot enjoying the higheal em- 
ployments, and ot being elevated to the dignity of leude, which 
was conferred by the hing, as a reward tor {ome illuttrious action, 
‘ Thele fewces or levdif’y (who were known fo early as the fixth 

entury) formed the real and only nob ility, which Was merely 
gerjonal, as the tithe of knight in later umes. There is nothing 
i the 4 polition ot this inconteitable fact, that can hurt the 
vamtyv even of thote nobles, who affect to loie their origin in the 
; ebt of me. Every thing has had it’s beginning ; and it 1s not 

o be tuppofed, that t certain clafies were anciently born gentlemen, 
un the fame manner as fome men are born w hite, and cant black.’ 

Atter this apology for prefuming to mention an era, when he 


sedit: wy on inctions did not -exrit, ‘the author proceeds to fate, 
that the femblies known by the name of Champs de Mars, ot 
hampse las, preicnted a taithtul image of the public meetings 


ot the anelent gerinans; the people, compofed of freemen and 
deudi 2s, exercited the legiflative power. The king and the nati ional 
afiembly divided the Kincdom into duchies and counties : henge 
the of vin of the great.’: iluis. ' 

The trenks, atter conquering the gauls, feized on their lands; 
and tne king and the nation attributed them under the title ot 
bcnofices, w aveh were tor hie only. The monarchs alone afterwards 
aflumesd this power, and port ned out their immenfe domains, 
ov varher thofe of the flare, among’ the nobility, they themfelvei 
pecomuur datly more poor by th cir hberalities. When the affem- 
olies o1 the Champ de Wars cealed to be convoked, the authority ot 
the kings increaied pri diana. and we find them a fhort time 
atter in potieffion of the legtilative power. The grandees, whe 
by shis time hac Si ti ed their employ ments of cukes and coumte 
hereditary, now became rivals of the prince. 

he family of the C upets pofiefled the duchy of France, at the 
e: 1a OT the iccoma r: ee > ‘and by means of it 5 great fortune and re 
putation found it’s way to the throne. It was then that th 
teodal government was in reality etiablifhed, of which we find 
exam ples among a variety of nations, even thofe of Amerité 
‘This tpecies of government, which is termed barbarous, Wa 
founded on reafon, at a period when there was little or no money 
sncirculatieon. The proprictors ot land. interefted in the defence 
of the ilate and ot their own potted Ons, armed their va 
and marched at their he: 1: © /ucrar: Sy y of powers was found 
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qi the importance of poffeflions: the clergy became rich and 
powertul, by the eredulous piety of their flock, by the protound 
jenurance of the age, and by the remembrance of the eminent 
rank held by the german prieits. 

Under tix firit two races, the crown, W hich was elective, was 
continued in the houfes of Clovis and Pepin le bref, m the fame 
manner as the imperial fceptre in that of Auliria. ‘The power’ 
of the nebles long m: iintained a rivalfliip with that of the kings: 
but the enfranchifement of the com MUNRES, the abolition of 
fervitude, and the privileges granted to the great towns, tended 
to give a decided preponderance to the royal authority ; more 
eipecially when the citics began to furnifh troops, and grant tub- 
lidies to the crown. 

The fates: gene ral fucceeded the affemblics of the Champ de 
Mars: but they were convoked merely to extend, or to confirm 
the royal authority. As to the third eRate, it was compofed of 
deputies trom the cities belonging to the crown alone. Such was 
sa see prey of the executive si sprees it became a maxim, that 
ihe ill of the king avas the will of i DE LAW 

The agreement among the three orders during the reign of 
king John enabled the itates to fix limits to the royal authority ; 
but they acknowledged, that the king only poffetied the right to 
Chat la: We 

The parliaments originally inftituted in order to adiminifter 
-— in the king’s name were compojied of the immediate 

ilals of the crown: they followed the king to the war, and 
shey accompanied him in his journeys through the realm. On 
the advancement of Hugh Capet, duke of France, to the throne, 
a great change took place i in the conttitution of the parliaments ; 
as the barons of his duchy were admitted into them, in conjunce 
tion with the immediate vaffals of the crown. 

The nobility, by the concetlions of the kings, had become 
fimiiar, in point of power, to the electors and the princes of 
Germany, at the pretent day. Lewis xt reunited the great fiefs 
to the crown; and the haut nodleffe loit, by degrees, all their 
privileges, except that of forming an effential part of the court, 
and filling the tirit employments. 

The author candidly acknowledges, that a conftitution, * or 
agreement between the fovereign and the people, for invariably 
fixing the power ot the one, and the rights of the other,’ was 
unknaw nin France. The arbitrary authority poflefled by the 
crown was however limited in fome meafure by the parliaments, 

who might retufe to regifler an edict ; but it is allowed, that a bed 
of juitice could eafily fettle the contett. As to the perfonal 
liberty of the citizens, this was entirely at the difpofal of the: 
monarch ; and we are forry to obferve, that the ule of dettres de 
cachet is here attempted to be jutlified, by the recent futpemfion 
of the habeas corpus at in Great Britain. 

The clergy are blamed for having mifled Lewis x1v in the laft 
century, and Lewis xv in the prefent : the perfecution of the 
protcitants, and that of the janfenifts, are equally candemned. 
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Our author confiders the french government as a pure monarchy, 
and all mixed fy ftems as fo many modifications of a republic. Lewis 
xiv, inthe height of his glory, acknowledged, * that whoever 
{aid, that the fovereign was not fubject to the laws of the fate, 
maintained a propofition contrary to the rights of nations,’ 

OF the manners of the court, under Lewis XIV, and Lewis XV— 
The manners of the court of France, afrer the regency, were lon 
tingtured, we are told, with that fpirit of licentioufnefs, of whick 
the duke of Orleans and the duchets of Berry had fet the example; 
but in proportion as the then generation became extinét, thefe 
excefles feemed to difappear. The young king, however, began 
to evinee a tatte for debauchery; and the courtiers, every ready 
to ape their matter, became fuddenly corrupt. Madame de Pom. 

adour was appointed, at her own requeft, a lady in waiting to 
the queen. This gave fome occafion to fcandal, but the pride of 
the grandees was much more offended than their virtue; for it 
infpired them with indignation,—not to fee a flrumpet occupying 
a place in the fervice ot a princefs, to whom the was juftly odious, 
—but to behold a dvurgeoife, whofe hufband occupied a place in 
the finances at Paris, put on a level with themfelves at Verfailles! 
On the death of that lady, the countefs Dubarry was declared 
mifirefs in form; and the court of Lewis xv was juft as wicked, 
although not half fo witty, as that of the regent, duke of Orleans, 

Lewis xvi, 6n his acceffion tothe throne, announced an autte- 
rity of morals, and a hatred of expenfe: Maria Antonietta his 
eonfort, we are aflured, wifhed to extend her empire rather over 
the graces, than the government: and the extravagance of the 
princes of the blood royal is endeavoured to be leflened, by a 
comnparifon with that of the prince of Wales, whofe debts have 
been fo often paid by the parliament of England. 

Verfa:..es no longer poffeifed that afcendancy over the capital, 
which was formerly fo confpicuous: the minifters, in fhort, began 
for the firft time to entertain a refpect for the opinions of the people, 
and more efpecially for thofe of men of letters. The levaty and 
indifference of the count de Maurepas were fuch, that a free courfe 
was given to the circulation of writings, and the broaching of 
new fyftems of all kinds. Age, which increafes our faults, as 
yt does our wrinkles, rendered his adminiftration daily more fecble. 
If we may give credit to what is here afferted, the want of majetty 
in the king, the want of fplendour in the court, the want of 
pages, genticmen, an! brilliant liveries in the houfes of the nobles, 
contributed not a little to introduce a fyitem of equality. Itis 
obferved too, that baubles (Aochets) no longer were fought after, 
as they no longer gratified the vanity of the poffeffors : the ta 
vourites af the day begun to prefer money to flars, garters, 
ribands, and the childifitrempery, which had pleafed a former 
age, and which, notwith{tanding the progrefs of reafon, have fill 
their value in fome countries. 

Of the king and queen.— Lewis xvr js faid, and we believe truly 
to have exhibited a fevere ecouomy in his own perfon, ‘ to have 
bad neither favourites nor miftrefies, during a reign of eighteen 


years,’ 
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years,’ and to have abolifhed the torture. In refpec to the firft 
of thefe, it muft however be allowed, that however penurious he 
himfelf might be, he permitted the moft fcandalous profufion on 
the part of his confort, and his brother the count d’Artois: asto the 
lat, fome merit mutt be allowed to the philofophical minifter, 
who fuggefted it: the credit of the fecond appertains folely to the 
unhappy prince. 

We forbear to recapitulate the apologies made for the extrava- 
gance of the queen, as they ferve only to prove.the fact. 

Of the elergy.— Vhe revenue.of the clergy, whoare here faid to 

have been perhaps more chafe in their morals than oe proetaaer 
of any other nation in Europe, ts eitimated at one hundred and forty 
millions of livres, and their contributions tawards the exigencies 
of the flate at eleven millions: thisis ftated to be fix millions lefs 
‘than they ought to,have paid. According to the foregoing calcu- 
lation, they were indebted to the nation, during the laft two 
centuries, in very confiderable fums. Ninety five millions of 
their revennues being divided among a ey {mall number of men, 
it is fuggefted, that, in order to provide for the #éficit, which at 
Jength overwhelmed the monarchy, the king had a right:to have 
demanded from the qpulent dignitaries two hundred millions of 
livres, by way of free gift, and an annual contribution of ten 
millions additional. According to this plan, an archbifhop, with 
an income of one hundred thoufand livres a year, would ftill 
have retained eighty thoufand [about 3, 001. fterling]; fully fut- 
‘ficient for aman whohad neither wife.nor children——at leaft none 
whom he dared toacknowledge. Itis lamented, that at the meet- 
rs ed the ftates-gencral, neither were the minds of the people 
dufhciently enlightened, nor the chara¢ter of the king fufficiently 
firm, to carry fuch a project into execution. 

Of the nobles and their privileges.—The ancient nobles dlways 
enjoyed a prodigious degree of confideration and refpect, and 
they and their wives alone poffeffed the right of being admitted 
to court. They were divided into two clafles, the nobleffe properly 
fo called, whofe origin was fuppofed to be fo remote as to defy 
both hiftory and tradition.; and the aznodlis, or mufhroom nobi- 
lity, who had been more recently elevated to this rank. The 
peerage was the higheft dignity, and it procured certain honours 
@t.court, which were denied to the greateft houfes. There were 
two claffes of dukes, one that fat in the parliament as peers; the 
other poffeffed the title only. The firit order at court, that 
of the holy ghoft, required the proof of no more than 100 years of 
mobility: yet! myfelf have known captains of the guards draw up 
reprefentations to-the king, with an intention,to preclude men of 
tank and title from entering into their.corps, becaufe their fame 
dies had been ennobled within the laft two centuries. 

Notwithiianding allthis, it.is maintained, that the ancient no- 
‘bles, although ‘boaftful of former fplendour and diftinéiion, 
pofteffed no-ether fpecial advantage, than an exemption from 
the taille, or land tax, for as much land as three ploughs could 
cultivate; and it is denied, that this privileged order ‘ de- 
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voured the fubftance of the people, after having overwhelned 
them with fcorn.’ . 

Of the third efate.—It is here afked, with a well affe@ted fur. 
prize, if there were any country in Europe, where the third fate, 
or great mafs of the people, cn) syed fo many advantages 3 jn 
France. There was no prerogative, we are aliured, which the 
did not fhare with the Aawte nodlefe, or ancient nobility, the right 
of being prefented to the king usa courtier, and of cating in 
his company, excepted. 

Of the connea lag bctrveen the ai ferent conditions.—In France 
alone, we here learn, there was a perpetual friction betwecn the 
diferent claffes, which rubbed off fuch of the angles of fociety, 
as were too prominent. It was not there, as at Vienna; Where, 
if the wife of a baron, or count, whofe nobility was of a freher 
date than two centuries, were to fit down at table, all the ladies 
of the old nobility would inflantly retire. It is acknowledged, 
however, that a courtier, decked out in all the frippery of ftars, 
ribands, &c., while {peaking of the mof eminent magtitrates, 
treated them as doxrgeots. A member of one of the parliaments 
would not have been permitted to have held any office at court; 
no, not even to prefent a handkerchief to that king, whofe 
authority he could oppofe perhaps with effect. ‘Their wives, on 
being formerly prefented at court, had not the honour of being 
faluted by the cheek of the monarch; he only condefcended ta 
bend his head. The chanecllor, although confidered as the firk 
perfon in the ftate. and as fuch taking his featin the king’s coun, 
cil above the peers, was not permitted to cat with the grandees 
in the prefence of the monarch. 

OF the parliaments. —The aflemblies of the Champs de Mars and 
de Mai, andthe tates gencial which freceeded them, were at 
firtt called the great parliaments. ‘Vhe bodies known during the 
laf two centuries under this name were firit infliruted for the 
purpofes of jufiice. ‘Their fetlions were held twice a year. They 
originally confifted cf the great barons: but as mott of them 
did not know how to fien their own names, aflefiors were ap- 
pointed, who were called c/vrds, and who alore compoled the 
chamber of ingucfs: ut length the parliament was compofed of 
the third cKate alone, except in Britanny, and fome of the other 
provinces recentl: re-annexed to the crown. | 

The king having feveral times convoked the peers in the par- 
lament of Pans, this parliament pretended to farm the coud ef 
Derrs. 

d he remon Bran es were at firft nothing more than replies to 
fuch of the monarchs, as chofe to confult tke parliaments. The 
necefitigs ot the flare occationed the venality of offices, and 
thote of counfellor, preiident, &c., were fold’ at a fixed price. 
rhe tranicription, on their recurds, of the arrets, laws, and re- 
gulanons, c mMabaung tram the roval authority, was the origin of 
the pretended right to regifler the decrees for taxes, &c., or not, 
as they pleafed, The parliament of Paris, during feveral eens 
turies paft, has contiited of the ecclefiallical and feeular peers, 
and of magiitrates who purchafed their employments. 


‘ Pofiefling 
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é Poffefing an intermediate ftate between the throne and the 

cople, it of on many occalions fuypported the one, and main- 
Bisea' the rights of the other, with an integrity and a courage 
worthy of the ancient romans. It’s power was augmented du- 
ring the troubles of the kingdom, and it has achieved more than 
any national aflernbly ; for it bettowed the regency three differcnt 
timcs, and annulled the tettaments of two kings,’ 

Of lettres de fe ign. 3 whole of this chapter is one con- 
tinued apology for ap expedient, that eaabled any clerk in office 
to gratify his” ‘veheiibent nts, and elevate himfelf above the laws. 
Yhis atrocious cuflom prev ailed during 400 years. 

Of the public debt.—The tamous 4 lefecit was of twokinds: part 
conlified of the quantum of annual expenfes above the annual 
receipts, eitimate d at fitty- tix millions; and part, of the fum of five 
hundred and fixty millions, payable at different épochs. We are 
sold, that on the clevation of Henry iv to the throne, and under 
Lewis x1v, the public debt of France was ftill greater in pro- 
pe on to the revenues of the kingdom, than during the reign of 
szewis XVI. 

After treating of the great events that have occurred in 
France, the author before us thinks it necefflary, to draw the 
outline of the chara@ers of fome of the ftatefmen, whofe condu@ 
may have influenced thefe eventful occurrences. We fhall tranfe 
lute two or three of thefe biographical fketches by way of {pe- 
cimen; obferving at the fame time, that we are under the necefs 
fity ot having rec ourfe to abridgment. 

Turcor.—* Mr. Turgot was defeended from a noble fa- 
mily, which might be traced back to the times of ancient chi- 
valry : but his forefathers, in direct oppofition to the ufage of 
the times, had encered in 00 the magiftracy, and were entrulled 
with important employments. ‘T his ininifter poffefied a charming 
and majeltic perfon, united to an uncommon fimplicity of man- 
Ners ; he bluthed often, and was apt to be embarraffed in pub- 
lic. His manners were cold, and bis countenance open. La- 
borious, and avaricious of knowledge, he never forfook his 
udies, to fearch for cither pleafyre or promotion. The fcience 
of political economy was that to which he principally applied 
pi! elt, and in which he was allowed to excel. 

‘Mr. Turgot was always confidered as one of the moft 
zealous defenders of liberty. On his nomination ta the office of 
intendant of Limoges, he diitinguilhed himfelf by his attachment 
to the interelis of the people. Occupied intirely about their re- 
icf, he foon difcovered, that nothing could facilitate this more 
thin the fuppreffion of (la corer) fatute labour; and his know- 
ledge and courage at length furmounted the refiflance of go- 
vernment. tie alfo found time to attach himfelf to the cultiva- 
tion of 1c aes and the iludy of the fciences. 

‘ He poflefled a talent for poetry, which was evinced on many 
other occ.fions, befide that on which he compofed the following 
fublime line, placed under the portrait of Franklin: 

‘ Eripuit calo falmcn, foeptrumque tyrannis.’ 
‘Wher 
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‘ When Lewis xvi afcended the throne, the public opinion way 
confulted relative to the choice of minifters. Mr. Turgot was 
firit appointed fecretary of ttate for the marine department, and 
fix months afterwards, miniller of the finances. The abolition 
of the duties on eorn, of all the reftraints which fettered induftry, 
and the indefinite liberty of the commerce of grain, fignalized 
his fhort, but brilliant adminiftration. The fuppreffion of fia. 
tute labour throughout the whole gion was the Jaft great 
operation, in which he was:engaged. ‘The clergy, nobility, and 
parliaments, wee all inimical to this act of enlightened benevo- 
lence. The prime minifter became jealous of the afcendency of 
his knowledge and his virtues. ‘Furgot»was difgraced, and on 
this occafion the following verfe might julily have been applied 
to him: 

* Non homo pulfus erat, fed in uno pulfa potefias 
Virtwtis que decus.’ 

‘He had no enemies, but thofe of the public weal, and 
never regretted the lofs of his place, but on account of the 
good which he could have done in it. About a month before his 
difgrace, the king was heard to fay: ‘* shore ere none but 
Mr. Turgot and my/@y, who love the people.” 

‘ During his retirement he occupied himfelf intirely with his 
fludies, and lived among a fmall circle of friends: :to be the 
friend of Turgat, was to be the friend of virtue. 

Tue count pe St. Germain.——* The covat de St. Ger 
main enjoyed a great reputation, without ever having adled as 
commander in chief, or performed any one illuftrious action. 
He quitted the fervice of France, from jcaloufy, and .caprice, 
Invited mto Denmark, to prefide in the war office, he changed, 
mutilated, and overturned, all the plans of his predeceffars. Obli- 
ged foon after to retire, the natural diftruft of his character made 
him prefer a fum of ready money, toa penfian. He then placed 
his whole fortune in the hands of merchants, who became bank- 
rupts. In confequence of this, he was reduced to the greateft 
mifery, and the man who had been a minifter, and a general, 
was actually in danger of ftarving for want. The german officers 
in the fervice of France wifhed to fubfcribe a fum of money for 
his reliet; but the king interpofed, and prefented him with @ 
penfion of 10,000 livres a year. His gratitude induced him to 
prefent a memorial to his majefty, on military affairs; and as @ 
miniller at war, without family and without connexions, hap- 
pened to be then wanting, he was appointed to that important 
htuation. He no fooner entered upon the duties of his office, 
than he iffoed new regulations relative to aH the troops on the 
ellablifiment. As a proof of his capacity, he was inchned from 
a fpirit of economy to make an entire alteration in the king’s 
body guards; and this he at length effected, at an additional ex- 
pence of 336,000 livres. His conduc difgufted the troops 
and prepared them for the revolution.’ 

_ The marquis re Pesat.— When a man by means of bis 
wmtngues has produced great events, it is highly interefting 
Know fomething about him; in order to be able to eftimate 
manners of the court, and the charatters of the perfons, over 
whom 
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whom his influence has extended. Mr. Maffon de Pefai was the 
fon of a chief clerk in the finances, who left but a fmall fortune 
behind him. His fifter rofe above the mediocrity of her fitua- 
tion by means of her gallantries ; and her lovers more than once 
profited by her genius for a At length fhe became in- 
tirely devoted to the count de Maillebois, whom fhe followed 
into Holland. It was under thefe aufpices, that her brother 
aflumed the title of marquis, entered into the army, and became 
the author of feveral poems, more celebrated for the type with 
which they were printed, and the engravings by which they 
were accompanied, than for their wit or genius. At length he 
applied himfelt to profe, in which he was more fuccefsful, and 
publifhed a work, the materials of which had been furnifhed by 
his filter, entitled the Campaigas of Maillebois, On the acceflion 
of Lewis xvi, he was extremely poor; but he was bold and 
enterprizing, and he fancied, that he had difcovered the certain 
means of acquiring a large fortune. The young king was an- 
nounced to the public as poflefling a mind entirely occupied 
about the happinefs of his people. The marquis imagined, that 
by addrefling memorials tothe monarch, conceived in fuch a man- 
ner as to fecond his beneficent views, he might be enabled to rife 
into power and affluence. He did fo, and fucceeded. 

‘Lewis read his writings with pleafure, teftified his fatisfaction, 
and wifhed for a continuance of his correfpondence. From being 
amere adventurer, this young man crept into his majefty’s con- 
fidence, and was frequently confulted by Sartine, and even by 
Maurepas. 

‘As he was flill poor, he addreffed himfelf to Mr. Neckar, and 
acquainted him with the corre/pondence, which he kept up with 
Lewis xvi. Devoured with a fecret ambition, and immenfely 
rich, Neckar deemed this a favourable opportunity to procure 
his own exaltation. He accordingly wrote a differtation on the 
finances ; and having fecured the attachment of the marquis by 
means of a {um of money, eafily prevailed upon him to tranfmic 
his memorial to Verfailles, accompanied by a letter from him- 
felf, in which he reprefented his new friend as the ableft man in 
the nation, for that department. ‘The prime minifter, anxious 
to difplace Turgot, entered into the intrigue: the banker of 
Geneva was elevated to the fummit of his wifhes: and Mr. de 
Pefai was nominated {von after to a place, which a marfhal of 
France would not have blufhed to occupy, and which produced 
fixty thoufand livres a year.” Se 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. ‘ 


the mot diiting uifhed charactersitics ot the prefens ate 
ee the attention now paid to whatever can alleviate the Wartsy 
fubtract trom rhe miferies, or increate the h appineis of mankind, 
by fuch beneficent fentiments, a clats of politicians made 





- ’ 
» puree 


it’s appt aranee a few years agoin Franee, the members of which 
ave be en hace known be rs ap pe nation ot the * economaits.’ 


Queinai, Turgot, Neckar, and some others, were among the mog 
celebrated of thete, in that nation, and Smithin ourewn. Thea 
re us is evidently adifciple c* them ail, particularly 
be has endeavoured in fome cates to extend, and jn 
mhersto apply, the general prin cip les laid down in * the Wealth ot 
Wanons,’ to the peculias Sruadtion ol Ireland ; which, 1t mutt be 


eit koaowled Cc . affords an ‘ Mpc ie] ia tor ra ~* mh lat non anu 1 prove 
o . 


tnor now Hoo 


In endcavourme to afcertain the bell means of providing em- 
ploviment for man, aad of rendering the individual induflrious, 
Dr. C. thinks u is necefiary in the frit iniitance to deter 
mine, what are the movements of the mind, which principally 
oufe him to babour and exertion, and what are the moit effica- 
a i iit ot induitry in a nation: for, as he 
very julily obferves, ir is ufelels to farnifh a people with the 
means and materials of employment, it they will gor be employed; 
it = vain to ofier the inttruments andthe reward of labour, if they 
be neglected or retuled. In the animal world there prevails ia 
every fj ecies a natural diflike to exertion. ‘he indiyiduals, in 
eencral, are routed into temporary activity, mercly by fome 
pretiing defire ; and as foon as this is fatisfied, they relapfe again 
rato indolence and me te. Man fo tar partakes of the nature of 
the mere animal in this re{pect » When unpolifhed, and uninfuen- 
ced by the cflects of affociauion a and civilization, that his exertion 
will be found contined to the cratification of his mere fenfual des 
fires, and his labour to the fiat istying temporary and preding nes 
cefities. Of the detires of mankind im a Hate of barbarifm the 
wot pow erfulis the appetite jor tood ; ot his neeeltlities the muit 
prefling as that ot detence from the inclemency of the feafons. 
is long therefore as man remains 1n a ftate approaching to that 
of mature, the quantity of labour he exerts will probably be 
oe pportin nate to the dithculties he has to encounter in fatistying 
theie wants; and hence they will be generally leaft in the moi 
fertile joils, and the moft temper, ate climates. But in civilized 
sOCter} *y is rouied into activity by many additional and power- 
tul motives. His acyuired ay ppetites und delires become equally 
numerous and importunate : and alt! 1ough the demands of nature 
ibe fatisfied, he is till Aimulated to labour, and induttry,’ 
by thofe actimcial wants, which civilization has introduced, and 
culom and exainple have in fome meafure rendered neceffury. 
ich acquired motives are by Dr. C. deemed even more powertul 
than thote ariing trom the mere necefiities of naturc; as the latter, 
COR) sheabeals {pe aki ne, are eah ly © ratified. 

a he CWO great — then, Ww hich are fupp: fed to roufe man 
om indolence und IMmactivity, to which he is_ngturallv prone, 
the original neve? ity of food aod vaiment, and the denre ot 
ei joying 
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enjeving the coiniorts and conveniencies introdiactéd by civilizg- 
tion. A great object would be gained theretore, by developing 
the means by which a taite for the comforts and conveniencies 
of life could be bett introduced, and mot univerially diffufed 
among a people for finee fuch tafles and delires mult be conlider- 
ed as the pr jucipali incentives to atl 1d UOLS, indu! irious, and fy itema- 
tic owe. ; where their operation is felt, theic etlects; it may be 
fuppolcd, mt ut neceilarly tellow. ‘To deve and explain the 
beit means of introducing fuch a tafte, is indeed a leading, and 
neceflary fiep. But it is notthe only one neceflary in the pre- 
ient undertaking. Other cauies te nd, though not perhaps to 
forcibly, to excite a {pirit of induttry and labour, Which mutt alte 
be noticed. Betides, man has in no civilized community been fut- 
fered to exert or direct his Ixbour and induttry, unfettered and 
unretirained. Oppreflive laws, impertinent reflrictions, and. im- 
politic regulations, have palhed his arm, and c curbed or totally 
dupprefled his activity. To deteét and elucidate,the i»jurious 
tendency and impolicy of fuch i: npediments, is theretore another 
neceflary and important divilion of this eflay. 


+ Suppofing even man enjoyed the molt unlimited liberty, im 
sitaqele his ocivity and exertions, fuch are the miftakes to which 
he is naturally oa patie, that pafiron, prejudice, or erroncous 


reafoning, may prompt him to purfue and periift in fome modes 
ot labour and induilry pregerably. to others, more beneficial to 
hinfelt, and nore productive of ufeful employment to his tellow 
citizens. Lo determine theretore in general, the mott beneficial 
channels to which rhe labour and indutiry ot a people fhould be 
principally directed, becomes a third necetlary branch of the 
propoied fubject, ind if the qs refion be confidered ina eeneral 
point ef view, as is our iptention in the prefent part ot our effay, 
hele three civilions appear to comprehend the whole of what 
ean be advanced towards its elucidation, 1 dail therefore, fii}, 
endeavour £0 poinr out the beit means of introducing and gene- 
rally dittubng among a people, a fpirit ot indutry and labour. 
Secondly, 1 {hail attempt to difeéyer, what are the principal im- 
pediments to indutry and labour, which different torms of gee 
vernment, and various reitrictions and regulations, have occa- 
tioned. And, thirdly, I fall endeavour to fliew, what is ja 
general the fyitem ot ind tuliry, the moit beneticial to be purfued, 
and the mof producti ve ore mployment to the people at large.’ 
Part le sett. 1. On the bef means of intreducing the {pirit ef la- 
bour and indufiry,—The author bere jnfifts on the difficulty of. al- 
tering Baris” 2 habits: changes even for the better, he thinks, 
can never be forced ;.they mutt be {pontaneous, their introduc. 
rion mild, and their progrels gradyal, ‘The princ ipal expedient 
an be ad topted is that arthng Fr om the vencral diffufion of exame- 
pie: and it is-ever to be recollected, thet a tale tor the comftorss 
and con veniences of lite is one ot the great fources of labour 
and induttry ; tince man is an imitative being by nature, and uni- 
verfally attuated with the ufeful ambition and defire of en; joviny 
the various comforts, and conveniences, which his neighbours 
poleis, Thefe comfurts and convenrencies are bere tered the 
artificial, 
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artificial, and the articles of mere fubfiitence, the ab/olute, or mm 
sural, neceffaries of life. 

It is maintained, that in the melioration of fociety, the objeQ 
to be attained, or the degree of improvement aimed at, ought 
not greatly tocxceed that already enjoyed. Where the difference 
in this refpect is very confiderable, fo ftrong is the avertion of the 
human race to violent and fudden alteration in the modes of life, 
that any attempt at introducing fuch feems rather to produce an 
oppofite etfe€t, and to confirm a people in their original barbarity 
and mifery. An example of this 1s adduced from the piefent 
ftate of the free favages of America, who do not appear to have 
made the {malleft progrefs in civilization fince the fettlement of 
the europeans among them. Had they been left intircly to them 
felves, their improvement would probably have been much move 
confiderable ; as civilization and general affociation were com- 
mencing, as it were, in two points, among them, in the king. 
doms of Peru and Mexico. Their improvements and alter 
tions muft neceflarily have been flight and gradual: they would 
confequently have been more eafily and univerfally adopted, and 
in the end tended more to have meliorated their condition, 
than the arts, manners, and civilization of Europe. From fim- 
lar principles, we may expect the fame effectsin New Holland : fo 
that the plantation of colonies in that country, inftead of civilizin 
it’s favage natives, may but confirm them more ftrongly in their 
original barbarity. Even in chofe countries where civilization 
has introduced a confiderable change among the inhabitants, the 
——— of man in improvement muft be gradual : * the glare of 
funfhine, which will aflift the eye if progreffively introduced, 
will, if fuddenly admitted, but dazzle and confound our vifior; 
the fummit of civilization may be attained by advancing gradually 
from flep to ftep; but any attempt to elevate man at once to fuch 
an eminence, will ever prove fruitlefs or injurious.’ 

In addition to thefe confiderations, it is alfo requifite, in order to 
render the ambition and imitative propenfity of man the means of 
making him induftrious and laborious, that labour and induftry 
fliould be neceffary to the acquifition of the prizes they propofe, 
and that they fhould never be ill rewarded, fruitlefs, or ineffectual, 
it is fuggetted by Dr. C., that the workman, who receives but the 
ufual and proportionate reward for his exertions, is the moft apt 
to employ any furplus that remains, after fupplying his abfolute 
neceflities, as a capital towards increafing his little ftock, and fet 
ting a fill greater quantity of labour in motion for his further 
emolument. On the contrary, thofe, who by flight temporary 
exertions receive rewards difproportionate to their labour, and 
extravagantly highy will generally be found indigent, idle, and 
diffolute. This being the cafe, he afks, *how much more cet- 
tainly mutt an inflitution produce fimilar effe@s, which holds out 
as it were a premium to idlenefs; which fupplies with food, 
clothing, and medicine, the indolent wretch, who will not work at 
ail; and which levies fuck fupplies on the induftry of his labori- 
ous neighbours.” Dr. Davenant afferts, that the poor rates 
England, here alluded to, will ultimately drain hes manufatures; 
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and computes, that thofe who fubfifted on them in his time amounted 
to one million two hundred thoufand, of whom at leatt one half 
would have perfilted in the paths of induftry and labour, if not 
feduced by the profpect of indolent fubfiitence on parith cha- 





+4 although an enemy to extravagant and difproportionate, 
the author is a great friend. to high wages, as a neceflary ftimu- 
lant to exertion, and a fuitable reward for induftry. 

“ The wages of labour,” as Smith obferves, ‘ are the encourage-. 
ment of indultry, which like every other human quality, im- 
proves in proportion to the encouragement it receives.” * Ic willk 
accordingly on examination be difcovered, that where the wages of 
labour are high, the labourer will be always found more induf- 
trious and laborious, than where they are low;. im England and 
Holland, for inflance, than in Ireland or France. And we thence 
may deduce the reafon, why manufactures will not fly to thofe 
countries where the price of labour is low, though fuch are the 
fears of every fhort-fighted and fclfifh individual engaged in them.. 
On the contrary, we always find the wages of labour compara- 
tively high, whcrever manufactures are eftablifhed; and wheres 
ever they are introduced, wages will always rife. But we devi- 
ate from the fubject before us. The circumflance was introduced 
to fhew,. that high rewards and wages in general increafe the in- 
duftry of the people. They not only inereafe their induftry,. im 
the proper acceptation of the term, but they. flimulate them to 
greater perfonal and bedily exertions. Of this we have daily in- 
ftances in labourers fet to work by the piece. , 

« The liberal.reward of labour, befides its immediate effect in: 
increaling the induftry and exertions of the individual, has a fimi- 
lar tendency indire€tly by the encouragement it gives to popula- 
tion. Where the wages of the labourer are more tham adequate 
to his immediate fubtiftence, the natural tendency which man in 
general-feels to matrimonial connection, is not checked by re- 
fieing on the impoffibility of fupporting a family on the earn 
mgs, which are barely adequate to the fupply of one. Befides, 
where the earnings of the parent are contiderable, children are 
not only produced, but arrive at maturity; an event frequently 
I fear, prevented by low wages and confequent poverty, 
wretched covering, and fcanty and unwholefome food. But to- 
what more powerful incentives to induilry, labour, and fruga- 
lity can we have recourfe than the wants and claims of a nume~ 
rous and rifing progeny? They ftimulate the parent to every 
exertion, and copying his example, become in their turn ins 
duftrious, ufeful members of fociety. 

_ * If liberal wages ever do difcourage induftry, it muft be the 
induftry of the wretch who works for mere fubfiftence, or the 
torced induftry of the indolent and diffelute; and even to pro- 
duce this effect, the increafe muft be fudden and tranfitory, not 
gradual and permanent: a fettled liberal reward of labour cam: 
ever produce fuch an effe&t. Of this, and of the general juftice 
of the pofition we with to eftablith, there is a ftriking proof, in 
the ufual effects of emigration to America, onthe labouring poor 
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of europea countries ; the wages of all kinds of labouir aie thieag 
confiderably higher than thoie they have been accuftomed to mm 
ceive ; yet in place of checking their indullry, this in renergl 
produces a contrary efect. l heir views become enlargeds the 
ttore up the overplus of their wages tll they can work tor theme 
felves, or purchaie a plantation and turn farmers : and thusy note 
withitanding the contunual influx and increafe of inhabitants, the 
demand tor labouris conitant, the labourer is liberally reeom: 
penfed, becomes indufrious himfelf, and the means of rewarding 
saduitry ia others.’ 

It is at the fame time remarked, that the reward of labour may 
be nominally high and really low; and that taxes on neceffaries, 
juch as toup, leather, candics, &e., produce this efiect, whichis 
equally impolitic and in, urious. 7 

In order ta difcourage drunkennefs, and corfequently to pros 
mote indutiry, the legtttature ought to tax fpirituous liquors fe 
high as to render the gratification refudting trom thei extremely 
dithcult to the laborious clafs: on the contrary, if any impoit be 
levied on malt liquors, it f{hould be as ight as poflibie, aud an 
tieht alteration in the ainount of the revenue, fhould haveme 
weight whatever. Above all, it 13 rec ommended to exeie and 
fupport a {pirat of indutiry among the people, by previdiogya 
proper and univerfal fyiicm of education; and it is lamented 
that every plan, which uieht embrace the children ot the inferiout 
orders, feems to have been inurely neglected. | 

Sect. di. Or tf ¢ principal impediments td indufry and labour, awmucb 
exifi under different forms of government. ‘Thete ampediments. ast 
tuppofed to cuntiit in want of general liberty ; infecurity of pro- 
perty ; taxes impofed on necciiaries, or ruifed from. and proper 
tioned to the produce of induitry; taxes on the materials em 
ployed in indultry, on the wages ot labour, on exportation ;andine 
vernal duties. Among dome oi the many great evils alluded to ia this 
jection, are 1. Corporations, which unpede induliry and employ- 
mentin two ways; by forming exclulive companics, and levying 
taxes and tolls. * Their amount,’ fays Dr. C. * is usually {quan 
deredin dithpation and luxury, the example of which is permice 
ous: or in tupporting a number ot drones under the denomination 
ot aldermen and macitrates, indolent trom athuence, and bloated 
trom exceis. The government of any city needs uo fuch expe 
dients ; Ict it’s inhabitants clect a number of officers proportioned 
to it’s population and catcur; let them affign them adequate but 
not exorbitant falaries; and let the amount of fuch falaries be 
hevied pot trom non-relidents who fupply them with necefluriess 
not by amode which oppreiles the feeble, obtiructs the commeret 
of the merchant, and impedes the cmployment of the peopl; 
but tromrhoie tawhom the protection is attorded ;. and by means 
unproducuve of injury, injuitice, and ditirefs.» Mancheiter gives 
an example of the inutilicy, of corporation governmens ; it’s ai 
habitants, amounting to above hity thoufand, are governed by a 
magiitrate of no greaicreminence than a conttable, aflifted by sa 

terior othcers, ad many other manufacturing towns ig England, 

are governed in a fimilar manger.’ .% 

2. Exclufive 
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». Incorporated mercantile companies, * which exclude nine 
thoufand, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of ten thoufand 
i duitrious fubjects from different branches of trade, in which they 
might find ufetul occupation themfelves, and afford it to others.’ 
Ot forty five monopolies of this kind, formed in the different 
parts of Europe fince 1600, every one of them, without excéption, 
according to the abbé Moreliet, has failed, notwithftanding their 
boatted exclufive privileges. 

3. Tithe. Thisis confidered ¢ as an impofition, injurious in it’s 
effects, general in it’s Operation, and more ethcacious than any 
other affefiment, in diminifhing the demand for labour, and 
checking the employment of the people.’ 

Sect. rrr. Ou the fyhiiem of indufiry moft beneficial to be purfued, 
and mof productive to the people at large. tis contended by Dr. C., 


éwt ¢ 


that of all the different branches of labour agriculture atfords 
the moit productive, fecure, and extenfive employment to the 
people; that commerce and mnuafactures fhould be confidered as 
fubfervient to it’s interefts ; and that they fhould not be encourag- 
ed at the expenfe, and to the detriment of thofe engaged in it’s 
purfuits. "he principles here laid down are all to be found in 

‘The Wealth of Nations,’ 

Part 11. Sect. 1. Of the fituation, general produfions, and 
climate ef Ireland. The fituation of Ireland, placed, as it were, 
between the new and old worlds, poffefling an eafy communication 
with the ports of the former, and contiguous to the richefl diftri€s 
of the latter, is reprefented as peculiarly favourable for the pro- 
motion of employment, and the encourazement of induftry. 
The foil is various, but generaily fertile; the climate is moitt, 
therefore favourable to vegetation, and not detrimental to agri- 
culture in any other refpe¢t, than that which may proceed from 
what is termed the * lodging of the corn.” The produdéts are, in 
general, the fame as in Great Britain. 

Sect. 11. Of the general charaéter, habits, and propenfities of the 
people of dreland. It is very juftly obferved, that the knowledge 
ot the chara¢ter of a people is a neceffary preliminary to it’s 
improvement. Human nature however is ultimately the fame in 
ail countries, and the genius of a nation is formed by political 
cauies alone. haterefi, ignorance, and a fuperficial philofophy, 
have indeed countenanced an oppofite opinion ; and the remorfe- 
lefs fpaniard of a former age, and the equally remorfelefs flave- 
owner of the prefent, have affirmed, that the miferable americans 
and africans, whom they have deftroyed or enflaved, were inca- 
pable of civilization, and xaturally deftined for fervitude. 

_* It we defcend to the more familiar relations of comparative 
riches and knowledge, or difference of fituation, it will be found, 
on clofe infpection, that this idea of natural inferiority is not 
completely abandoned. Who has not heard it afferted by the 
haughty favourite of fortune, or the diftinguithed by hereditary 
rank, that the lower clafs were naturally ftupid, vicious, and in- 
Corrigible 2? Who has not heard it advanced as a maxim, that the 
mere irifh were a peculiar people, naturally averfe toinduftry, and 
incapable of civilization ? 
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¢ Bot another ratwra! caufe of barbarity, indolence, and defeQ 
of civilization has been difcovered. The irifh living principally 
which, cultivated with little trouble, affords a CONe 
fiderable abundance of food, can therefore never becasue j tnduttrie 
ous. refined, or civilized. This idea appears to have been firk 
ftarted by rs William Temple. “ In lreland,”’ fays he, ** by the 
largenefs and plenty of food, and fearcity of people, all things 
neceilary to lite are fo cheap that an induftrious man by two days 
Jabour, may gain enough to feed hun the reft of the week, which 
I take to be a very plain ; ground for the lazinefs ateribeted to the 
people.’ o OUfer vations on a United Provinces, p. 120. * A fimilar 
fentiment has been adopted by Hume, and infitted on by fir John 
Dalrymple, and others. Ww ere the irifh in a ftate of perfee bare 
barity, and acquainted with no other incentive to labour than the 
mere appetite tor tood, this fe ntiment, as has been obferved in the 
firit part, might have fome mengee 3 but in the period of 
civilization they have for fome time arrived at, the abundance of 
food which neceflarily refults from abe culture of the ufeful plant 
in quettion, the potatoe, intlead of retarding, muft promote the 
increafe of capital, the confequent indultry and employment, 


upon a root, 


and the wlctaents civilization of the people. 

In order toarrive at a proper knowledge of the charader of the 
nation, our author divides the pcople of ‘Ircland into three claffes. 
The firit is fo fimilar to the hig cher ranks in England, that a de 
fcription is unneceflary. By the middle rank, ‘he would not be 
underttood to mean a wealthy and refpectable perms, * fo 
valuable a divifion of citizens, we are yet, alas! unacquainted 
with '’ The clafs here altuded to confifts of men of fmall eftates, 
who generally live beyond their income, and thofe landholders 
known by the name of »ddle-men, who take large diltritts of the 
country from thofe poflciied of extenfive ly Bo = and either 
cover them with black cattle and fheep, or let them again at 
extravagant rates to wretched and indig rent cottagers. Difh- 
pation, wllenefs, and vanity, are their general charatterittics 5 
and every wre us Occupation is neglected, as being utterly 
beneath the dignity of a* gentleman.’ The influence of their 
example is great; and the ruinous contagion extends to the ine 
feriour ranks : for ‘the labouring hind quits his fpade, to purfue 
his landlord’s pack of beagle son toot, and at night intoxicates 
himfelt with whifkey, while his matter enjoys a fimilar pleafure 
with liquors more retined and palatable.’ The © lower irith’ are 
here accuied of idlencfs, low cunning, lving, drunkennefs, 4 
tendency to pilfering and theft, and a fawn flattery: * the 
blunt honeity, the bold independence of the etiglith yeomat, 
are Wanting ; and in their place too generally fubétituted the petty 

dithonetty of the vafial, the fervili ty, and artifice of the {lave.’ 
The caufes of this wretched itate oF fociety are traced to the 
character of their ori ginal ancettors, who were foldiers of fortune, 
and u inacq uainted with induftrious purfuits ; to the fucceflion 


revolutions and rebellions, which the ifland has experienced; 
the reltraiits on induttrious purtuits; and ftill more than allt 
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reft, to poverty and oppreflion. The natives were cruelly op- 
prefled by their own * chieftain’ and ‘ tamilts,’ who fubjected 
them to impofitions, under the various defignations of co/herings, 
which were vilits from the lord and his family, Sefings, or the 
maintenance of his horfes, and horfe-boys, dogs, and dog-boys, 
cuttings, tallages, &c, all of which, as fir John Davies fays, 
«© made the lord an abfolute tyrant, and the tenant a very flave 
er villain; and in one refpeét more miferable than bond-flaves ; 
for commonly the bond-flave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bond-flave.”” The englifh aggravated the miferies 
of the unfortunate peafantry, by adopting, and executing with 
increafed rigour, the ruinous inftitutions they found exilling : 
they even intoduced new ones, in order to opprefs with additional 
calamity an already wretched race. They were denied a par- 
ticipation of the englifh laws and inftitutions ; intermarriage 
with them was, by the ftatute of Kilkenny, deemed a capital 
crime, and the murder of a mere irifhman was adjudged to be no 
felony. ‘ How fimilar,’ fays our humane author, ‘ are the fen- 
timents entertained by their oppretfors, of the Welt Indian negro; 
and irifh peafant.” On examining the record of a general gaol 
delivery at Limerick, in the fourth year of Edward 11, we dif- 
cover a flill clofer connexion between the irifh peafant cf a 
former day, and the negro flave of the prefent, than he feems to 
have been aware of: for we find William, the fon of Roger, (an 
enclifh planter) appearing in open court, and maintaining, that 
it was impoflible to commit a felony by killing Roger de Canteton, 
becaufe Roger was an irifhman called O’Hederifkal, and hot of 
fiee blood. We fhall tranfcribe the text for the fake of the curi- 
ous reader: ** Wollielmus filius Rogeri reflatus de morte Rogeri de 
Canteton, felonice per ipfum inter fecti, venit & dicit, quod feloniam 
per interfcBionem pradidum committere non potuit, quia dicit, quod 
predid. Rogerus hibernicus eff, SF non de libero fanguine. Bicit 
ctiam, quod predi®. Rogerus fuit de cognomine de O’ Hedkrifhal, 
non de cognomine de Canteton ; &5 de hoc ponit fe Super patriam, tc. 
Surati dicunt fuper facrum fuum quod pradidt. Rogers, hibernicus 
Suit, & de cognomine de O° Heder ifkal, €5 pro hibernico babebatur tota 
vita fua. Ldeo pradif. Wiliclmus quoad feloniam pradia. quictus. Sed 
guia pradi®, Rogerus O’ Hederifhal fuit bibernicus domini regis, pra- 
idlus Wilielmus recommittatus gaola, guoufque plegios invenerit, de. 
gurngue Marci: folvendis Dom. Rigi, pro folutione pradift. hibernici.”* 
ArcnY. im cafir. Dub. apud Davies. : 
Notwithiianding the rapid improvements that have recently 
taken place, we have yet to lament with the author, that the 
ith peafantry of even the prefent day experitnce a greater de- 
gree of tyranny, than can be éafily imagined. No wuftiee is tobe 
had for a wrong committed by a geniletnan! The word #4,7er too, 
as applied both in Ireland and Scotland to expréfs what we here 
Seréctey. lord, convéys a@ mélancholy idea of oppreffion aud 
ect. itt. On the biff medas of obtaining employment for the 
Prope of Ircland. The mo generally efficacious mode that 
san be devifed in order to gbrain this defirable end is the 
2 increafe 
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PEG r of ¢ sapital ; ; and this can be beft ach 1eV ed? vy 


mere afe an na Cinuiio 


means of agriculture: manufactories are the next in im porte 
ance: and commerce, ie gh necellarily a valuable dep: irtmen ty 
is that which thould gage the concern of the irifi. Agri. 
e is reprefer ited as “b eing g at prefent in a low itate in Tre] nd, 

fes of this infe iority are as folfows: 1. want of Capital ; 

ruinous mode of lettin ig lands ; 4. the 
ddle men;’ 5. the general prevalence 
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rent oF ianas; 
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which 3s fill move opprefive than in 

arming manufacturers.’ The backward Rate 

7 attributed to want of eapital, defects in the 

mode of conducting the linen branch, the retftraints full impofed 

by Encland, &c. It apPerts. however, that previoully to the 

prefent detlructive war the induflry of the pc op! le was rapidly 

increafine : tor itis here ftated, that the average annual amount 

of five years, ending in 1787, was 3,533,2341, while the average 
amount of the five years ending 1792 increafed to 4,695,275). 

In refpect to commerce, itis obferved, that a monopoly of the 

rrying trade does not afford much profit or much employment, 

i therefore would at pr ‘fent be injurious. The great object, that 

remains to be attained, is the admiffion of m anufacta red pros 
uce into the ¢ a fh ports. Itis thus that Dr. C. exprefis 
himfelf upon this fubjeet: 

* A variety of political reafons occur, which it would be in- 
vidious to recapitulate, and which ftrongly demonitrate the nee 
cefity of amore &ne&t commercial union betw cen the two countries. 
Even telt-intereft fo. ia # ‘ompt England, if any meafure ef this 
hature could ferve and enrich Irel: ind, immediately to adoy tit . The 
icifuh, narrow, andi al {pirit of commerci: i! je alouf ify would 

us behere, that « one country could only flourih in proper 

it Ss nele hoon became diftreffled. he very contrary 1s the 

. The rich are much better cuflomers to tradefmen than the 
w—-Itis exadily the fame with nations. The more flourifhing 

V if, the > will be it’s demand for the different pro- 

in which 1 hofe of it’s vic nity excel. And the greater 

i¢ more confidcrable will be her confump- 
, for which fic matt always refort to 
only evident from reafon, but evinced by 
rts trom England hare ever been propor 


= a Pserity > 
tM dias vate ce . 
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) a curtory furvey of this very interefiog 

, as we before obferved, that the ground 

the economutts ef the french and “ englifh 

rit of applying their principles to local circom 

tances, and to Samos) chara&ter, belones folely to the author 

Some of the meafu res here recommended have been already 

carved into execution by the irith parliament 5 and, if we be not 

treatly miflaken, the board of agriculture, lately eftablithed ia 
ingland, has borrowed from this work the idea of a furvey 

the englifh counties 

_ Our praife, howev ver, although fincere, is not indifcriminate 

Phe fudden annihilation of the e farming manutacturefs,’ gir 
1n 
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ipfifted upon, would perhaps increafe the quantity of national 
iduttry ; but itn night at the fame time fubtra& from what is fill 
ore precious, the health of this zoqw vigorous race of men. If 
aaa od cae to alter their prefent mode of life, the abfolute 
which we cannot difcover, and adopt one branch of 


¢\* 
Pa 


Bech . 
jucuilry in preference to another, it 1s to be hoped, that they 
will petake themfelves to avriculture, rather than to manu- 


We are furry to fee Dr. C. inculcating in his preface the 
neceiity of re prefiing riot and diforder * by the flrong arm of 


aniare The ¢ pl hil lofophi cal politician will be inclined rather to 


H . 
putan end to difcontent by redrefling grievances, if any fuch 
t 


id by enlightening the mafs of the nation, if their com- 


cil! 5 meer 
plaints be ch merical or “unfounded. Uteful reforms are more 
likely to be » produced by the pen, than by the fword. Errour is the 
offsp Ing ol ignorance. It 18 education alone, that can either 


enable a people to afpire to the pofieflion of rauional freedom, or, 
when once obtained, render them worthy of enjoying it. 





LAW. 


Ar T. VIIt. An Enquiry into what cenftitutes the Crime of “ Com 
palfing « and Imagi ning ee King’s Death,” acccording ‘0 the ‘Statute of 
te rd 111. in a Letter to the Rew. By a Barrifter at 
law. 8vo. 45 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davis. 





7) 
lr is here afferted, that the a€tual compatfling or contriving the 
death of me king alone conftitutes a traitor; that the doctrine 
of the atto y general, about the ‘ condué which may in the or- 


ure of things end anger the king’ s life,? is unfourded ; 
and ta © meditated attack? on it, ov gh t fole] y to lead to convic- 
tion. The gu ilt is intirely placed i in the WMALUS ANIMUS , and the overt 
acts mug nec eilarily prove fuch a detign. 

Nothing, we are told, could be more vague or uncertain than 
treaion according to the common law. Inthe 21f of Edward i118 
fir John Gerberge was incited, and two of his co mpanions were 
executed, for riding armed with his fword drawn, mode gaervine, 
and afin lting g, and ‘taking prifoner William de Botelisford, whom 
he d detained tll he paid ¢ ool. &c. In confequence of this fentence, 
a yes ition was paeiepng 3 in the courfe of that very year to the houfe 
of commons, prayin , that what was termed ‘ an encroachmeat upon 
TOval power’ m3 ght <4 defined ; another to the fame cflect hav: ing 
been again prefented in the 25th of that reign, and backed bya 
vequeit from the lor ds, this eave birth to the famous 2>th of Edward 
11, Stat. S$, ¢. 10, which undoubtedly originated in the interett 
reat barons had, that they as ‘ feigneurs’ might not joie the advan- 
tages arifing from forfeitures. 

After this fhort hitory of the ftatute of treafon, the author con- 
faders t the presend led crimes alleged againtt mefirs. Hardy, Tooke, 
&c. ; and ridicules the fophitticared logic, by whieh it is inferred, 
that an attempt to compel the legislature to take any particular 
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meafure is @ defrufron of the goverument; that in the prevailin 
anarchy the king may +e depofed ; and if he be depofed, he aa 
put to death: ergo, an attempt to overawe parliament proves the 
prifoners to have compaffed and imagined the king’s death. 

After ttating it as his opinion, that compafling to depofe the 
king was not in Richard’s time thought to be treafon by the fta- 
tute of Edward, and therefore that an abfolute proof: of an ‘ inten. 
tion’ was then confidered neceffary, he continues as follows : 

‘ Here I finith my argument, drawn from the literal and obvious 
meaning of the fame ftatute, and from the light in which it was 
confidered by the times immediately feccondlie. Are not fuch 
clear deductions fufficiently ftrong to filence all the advocates for 
conftructive treafon? Let attorney generals no longer attempt to 
fubitantiate guilt by a ftring of forced inferences; let Mr. Wind- 
ham no longer urge that “ king is conititution perfonified, and 
therefore to compafs the king’s death, is to compafs the overthrow 
of the conftitution.”” Let him, if he pleafe, adorn his addreffes to 
the houfe of commons with rhetorical flourifhes; but if ftatutes be 
ametimes underltood /tera//y, fometimes fguratively, how fhall we at 
any time know in which fenfe the legiflature fpeaks ? Had the re- 
volutionary trihuna!s of France, (Il ipeak not of thofe which save 
beew but which ave) guiilotined a perfon for are a law to 
which they had given fome fewrat:ve meaning, what 4 fine topic 
would it bave afforded Mr. Windham for a philippic! But they 
are not to be taxed with fuch injuflice: they infer not guilt from 
actions which have no neceflary connéftion with the charge; they 
fuffer not prefumption to occupy the place of proof. Many have 
been accufed of revolutionary practices, but as no defign againg 
the government could be proved, they have been acquitted.’ =, 
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Art. 1x. Things as they ave; or, the Adventures of Caleb Williams. 
By William Godwin. In three Volumes. 12mo. 882 Pp. Price 
ros. 6d. fewed. Crofby. 1794. 

We are fomewhat at a lofs how to introduce our readers to an at- 
quaintance with this fingular narrative. Of incident it prefents little, 
of chara€ter and firuation much, ‘The power of genius is often feen in 
thefe pages to give efficacy to fcenes and reflections, littte calculated in 
their own nature to affeét che human mind. Strong feeling, and a depth 
of retie¢tion on the flate and habits of fociety, claim our attention, and 
Jead us fi rward at the will of the writer, while an almoft total want or 
dilregard of the rules of compofition have betrayed him into faults of the 
firft magnitude. We will frit analyze the ftory, and then proceed t@ 
make afew remarks on the whole. . 

‘The flory is written in the firft perfan. © My life,’ fays the imagk 
nary writer, p.t, * bas been for feveral years a theatre of calamity. Ihave 
been a mark for the vigilance of tyranny, and J could not —< 
My faireft profpects have been blafted. “My enemy has fhown him 
inaccefible to intreaties, and untired in perfecution. My fame a 
well as my happinefs has become his vittim, Every one, as far 33 ®Y 
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fory has been known, has refufed to affift me in my diftrefs, and has — 
execrated my name. I have not deferved this treatment. My own 
confeience witnefes in behalf of that innocence, my pretenfions to which 
are regarded in the world as incredible. ‘There is now, however, little 
hope that 1 thall efcape from the toils that univerfally befet me. Iam 
incited to the penning of thefe memoirs, only by a defire to divert 
my mind fromthe deplorablenefs of my fituation, and a faint idea 
that polterity may by their means be induced to render me a juttice, 
which my contemporaries refufe. My ftory will at leaft appear to have 
that confiftency, which is feldom attendant but upon truth.’ 

Caleb Williams was born in an humble fphere, in a remote county of 
En,land. His education was confined, but the attivity of his mind 
prompted him to negleét no means of information from men and 
books. The refidence of his parents was within the manor of Ferdi- 
nando Fal\land, efg., whofe fteward, Mr. Collins, being a favourable 
obferver of the acquifitions of young Williams, made fuch a report of 
his progrefs to his patron, that the youth, at the period of eighteen 
years of age, when he had the misfortune to lofe his only parent, was 
received into the family, at the manfion houfe, as fecretary and libra- 
rian to Mr. F. 

‘The chara¢ter of Mr. Falkland is thus delineated, Vol. 1. P. 8 

* His mode of living was in the utmoft degree reclufe and folitary. 
He had no inclinations to feenes of revelry and mirth. He avoided 
the bufy haunts of men; nor did he feem defirous to compenfate for 
this privation by the confidence of friendfhip, He appeared a total 
ranger to every thing which ufua!ly bears the appellation of pleafure. 
His features were fearcely ever relaxed into a {mile, nor did that air 
which befpoke the unhappinefs of his mind, at any time foriake them, 
Yet his manners were by no means fuch as denoted morofenefs and 
mifanthropy. He was compaifionate and confiderate for others, though 


the Satelinefs of his carriage and the referve of his temper were at na; 
time interrupted, His appearance and general behaviour might have 
Hrongly interefted all perfons in his favour; but the coldneis of his 


accreis and the impenetrablenefs of his fentiments feemed to forbid 
(oie Cemonitrations of kindnefs to which one might otherwife have 
le | prompted, 

“Such was the general appearance of Mr. F. ; but his temper was ex- 
tremel} unequal. ‘The diitemper which afflicted him with inceflane 
gloom, had its paroxyfms. Sometimes he was hafty, peevith and 
tyrancical; but this proceeded rather from the torment of his mind 
t an an untecling difpofition, and when reflection recurred, he appeared 
Wing that the weight of his misfortune fhould fall wholly upon him- 
felf. Sometimes he entirely loft his felf-poffeffion, and his behaviour 
Was Changed into frenzy. He would ftrike his forehead, his brows 
he ime knit, his features diftorted, and his teeth ground one againfk 
tic other, « When he felt the approach of thefe fymptoms, he would 
luudenly rife, and leaving the occupation whatever it was in which he 
"orale. ‘ged, haften inte a folitade upon which no perfon dazed to 
matuae, 
it muft not be fuppofed that the whole of what 1 am deferibing 
el i5le to perfons about him; nor indeed was I acquainted with it 
in the extent here ftated, but after a confiderable time, and in graduak 
fccefion, With refpect to the domeftics in general, they faw but little 
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of their mafter. None of them, except my-felf from the nature of ny 
fynstions, and Mr. Coll: is from the ant: iquity of his fervice and the 
re{peftabiencfs of his character, approach ed Mr. E., but at ftated feafons 

and tor avery fhort interval. They knew him only by the benevolence 
of his actions and the p rincivles of inflexible int tegrity by which he wag 
osdinarily ari! and though they would fometimes indulge their 
con njectures refpecting his fingularities, regarded him upon the whole 
wiih vencrati nm as awoel got a fup ‘TIOr oO! er.’ 


That curiofty, which is excited in the reader to know more of fuch 
a nerfonage. is gratined by a recital of antecedent adventures, that oc- 
sad mre See 2 a oh 
cupy t whole of the firtt volume. ky i unandg Falkland was once 


the gay: it of the gay, but it was the dign ified hilarity of the {cholar 
and the ero. His mind was iraught with all the rha; pf dies of vifion- 
dry hoaovr. Philofophs had indeed refined his underitanding fo much, 
that he did not regret the times of Arthur and Charlemagne; but fill 
he believed, that the ancient manners, as depicted in the poetical writers 
of the m dcle ages, wer calculated to make men Celicate, gallant, and 
humane. Refidence in Italy fe ra confiderable time, ai the nrit entrance 
into life, ¢ mfirm ss modified, and gave additional vigour to thefe 
principles. ‘The t cident of lady Lucretia Pifani and count Malvefi, 

at Rome, is oat d, and 1s ftrikingly illuftrative of the contlict 
between the pride of hon i¢ and the power of determined integrity. 

it brings us ee me. ac wiv Err with the gallant, the romantic, the 
accomplifhed, but rhe humane Falk and, 

On the return i Falkland ee » the feat of his anceftors, he founda 
neighbouring ‘quire, Mr. Barnabas Tyrrel, in pofieffion of that power, 
which fi penour w lth and a eens | nents are = ated to enfure, 

he a :ments of Mr. T. were of a very different kind from 
labituated in infancy to domineer over beauties and 
dependants, his literary endowments were lender; but his aétivity 
and abilities were difpdaved in the fcience of horiefieth, and the arts of 
fhooting, fithing, and hn nting, to which he added boxing, cudgel 
} 


° 


! } ‘ {} .. 47 te epatter <«a-ee de wd 
Vy, 4a4nQaQ  {Uaricr hah. rmOUGT iTcantic W3f, OVET- be; ring ruc enels, 
an ati ic pe rion, a a a dec ided conf{cio pe Ss of the eff cacy ot riches, 


amply fopphed him with the means of becoming the leade r, the man 
of authomty, and even the tyrant, of the afflemblies and private meet- 


arrival of Nir. F. cave a dreadful fhock to the authority of Mr. 
T. Thedifpofition of the former by no means inclined him to with 
hold himfelt trom icenes of fatiionabie refort ; and he and his compe- 
titor were like two ftars fated never to appear at once above the 
t IZON. lhe advant: res Nir. F. potie lle d were palpable, and the 
ti f admiration was turned from his ant: recnift. Various were the 
occanons in which the rude infolence of T. were fubdued by the intelli- 


gent, polifhed, and refined mannessof F. They may be regarded as 
agetached 1 ents Calcelaied to devel ype the rel peclive characters, # 
ther than to fora any reputar plot or itory. A flight altercation on 
the etiquette of periners at x ball; the envy of T. at the applaufe given 
to a poctical Ccompoutton ot F. sa vifit from the latter to the former, for 
the purpoies Of traci dfhip; are common circumitances, bur rende 


, . . 
Intcre ring OV the manner in w fora 


ch the mi: ds of the parties are deline- 
ete > > i e 9 @ ~ . 
ated: the charac : Mr. Clare, a poet, who is introduced wel s io 
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f-ene of his death powerfully affeting, though it’s effect 
t meafure upon topics that, perhaps, feldom enter 


‘ 
hp 

snd ’ 

ei u . 


leoends in a great ' ' nap 
’ ‘is of ordinary magnitude. ‘The ftory of Hawkins is a melancholy 
- donce of the too frequent confequences of the tyranny of the rich, 


This man, in poffeifion of enough to enable him to rent and ftock a {mall 
‘tered cut by his landlord for prefuming to vote at an 


baer ‘ 
sarit , ya 


election contrary to ¢ rders. ‘lyrrell received him on his eftate, but 

fon afterwards being defiroys of taking the fon of H, into his fer- 
~ _ - ¢ m 

vice as adomeftic, the father remonftrated and refufed. ‘This iymptom 


of an independent {pirit was refented by his fuperiour, and he was again 
commanded to feek another refidence. L nfortunately for lus welfare, 
he fuppofed hin felf fecure under the legal protection of a leafe. A 
fyccefiion of infults, trefpaffes, nightly depredations, and other fpiteful 
contrivances, too commen indeed in the country to need recital on 
our part, reduced the fturdy tenant to the alternative of a contention 
at law with his landlord, or to give up the hope of peaceably enjoy ing 
the produéts of his induftry. He recurred to the former, and ruin 
foon enfued. The poor man and his fon were driven out of the coun- 
try; once more to appear in this narrative, as the complete victims of 
the proftitution of the power of the law. 

The lait great inflance of the effects of vice in the actions of T., 
antecedcut to his difmiffion from the ftage of adventure, is exemplified 
in the perfon of his coufin, mifs Emily Melville. This dependent rela- 
tion of the’T. family is reprefented as young, artlefs, innocent, not beau- 
tiful, but poflefling a difcerning mind capable of refined obfervation. 
She became too fenfible of the excellence of F. An accidental fire, 
in which fhe was in extreme danger, but was preferved by'the active 
exertions of that gentleman, gave additional {trength to this predilece 
tion. T. perceived it, and, impelled by malice, proje¢ted for his 
coufina marriage of the moft hateful defcription. Violent extremes were 
adopted to entorce her confent, She efcaped from the power of her 
coulin ina crifis of no fmall danger, and F. was again her cafual 
liberator. A tever and delirium were the confequences of the agitation 
the had undergone. But the diabolical malice of 'T. flept nor. He 
arrefted her for the fupport fhe had received in his mother’s family ; 
and fhe perifhed in jail a few days afterwards. 

This ttory is drawn with confiderable pathos, and is heightened by 
{ubordinate incidents, ftrong pictures of perfons and fcenes, and a 
nice difcrimination of the etfecis of the pailions. ‘T. became the ob- 
ject of univerfal deteftation. The focieties of the neighbouring gentry 
expelled him. He became a prey to maddening remorfe. At one of 


inetic meetings he determined to refift the prohibition, and at firft fuc- 
ceeded by the moft daring effrontery. But the unexpected arrival of 
#. rendered this attempt abortive. He was compelled to recede by 


the irreiullible force of the recapitulation of his crimes. A few hours 
aiterwarcs he returned in a ftate of intoxication, treated F. with per- 
fonal yiolence, left the room, and was found murdered at no great 
autance by the flab ofa knife; ~ 

Vol.1. F.269. * This day was the crifis of Mr. F.’s hifory. 
Pr m hence took its beginning that gloomy and uafociable melancholy 
ot which he has fince been the viétim. No two characlers can be in 
Certain refpects more ftrongly contrafted, than the Mr. F. of 2 date 
Prior and fubfequent to thefe events.» Hitherto he had been attended 
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by a fortune perpetually profperous, his mind was fanguine ; -full of 
that undoubting confidence in its own powers which profperity is qua. 
lified to produce. Though the habits of his life were thofe of a 
ferious and fublime vifionary, they were neverthelefs full of chear- 
fulnefs and tranquillity. But from this moment his pride and the 
lofty adventuroufnefs of his fpirit were effectually fubdued. From an 
object of envy he was changed into an obje€t of compailion. Life, 
which hitherto no one had fo exquifitely enjoyed, became a burthen 
tohim. No more feli-complacency, no more rapture, no more felf. 
approving and heart-tranfporting benevolence! He, who had lived 
beyond any man upon the grand and animating reveries of the imagi- 
nation, feemed now to have no vifions but of anguifh and deipair, 

lis cafe was peculiarly worthy of fympathy, fince no doubr, if reéti- 
tude and purity of difpofition could give a title to happinefs, few men 
could exhibit a more confiftent and powerful claim than Mr. F. 

« He was too deeply pervaded with the idle and groundlefs ro. 
mances of chivalry ever to forget the fituation, humiliating and dif. 
honourable according to his ideas, in which he had been placed upon 
this occafion. ‘There is a mytterious fort of divinity annexed to the 
perfon of a true knight, that makes any {pecics of brute violence com- 
mitted upon it indelible and immortal. To be knocked down, cuffed, 
kicked, dragged along the floor! facred heaven, the memory of fucha 
treatment was intolerable! No future luftration could ever remove 
the ftain: and what was perhaps ftill worfe in the prefent cafe, the 
offender having ceafed to exift, the luftration which the laws of knight. 
errantry prefcribe was rendered impoflible, 

‘ In fome future period of human improvement it is probable that 
that calamity wall be in a manner unintelligible, which in the prefent 
inftance contributed to tarnifh and wither the excellence of one of the 
moft elevated and amiable of human minds. If Mr. F. had refleéted 
with perfect accuracy upon the cafe, he would probably have been able 
to look down with indifference upon a wound which, as it was, pierced 
tohis very vitals. How much more dignity than in the modern duellik 
do we find in Themiftocles, the moft gallant of the greeks; who, when 
kurybiades, his commander in chief, in anfwer to fome af his remon- 
firances, lifted his cane over him with a menacing air, accotted him in 
that noble apoftrophe, Strike, but hear? 

* How would a man of true difcernment in fuch a cafe reply to his 
brutal affuilaot? ‘* I make it my boaft that 1 can endure calamity and 
pain: fball I not be able to endure the trifling inconvenience that your 
tolly can infli¢t upon me? Perhaps a human being would be more ac- 
complithed, if he underftood the f{cience of perfonal defence; but how 
few would be the occafions upon which he would be called to exert it? 
How few human beings would he encounter fo unjut and injurious 
you, if his own conduct were direfted by the principles of reafon and 
benevolence ? Befide, how narrow would be the ufe of this fcience, 
when acquired? It will fearcely put the man of delicate make and 
petty lature upon a level with the athletic pugilift; and if it did in 
{ome meafure fecure me againft the malice of a fingle adverfary, fill 
my perion and my life, fo far as mere force is concerned, would always 
be at the mercy of two, Farther than immediate defence againtt attual 
violence it could never be of ufe to me. The man who can delibe- 
ately meet his adverfary for the purpofe of expofing the perfons of one 
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pr both of them to injury, tramples upon every principle of reafon and 
eouity. Duelling is the vileft of ali egotifm, treating the public, 
whicl has a claim to all my powers and exertions, as if it were nothing, 
and mvfelf, or rather an unintelligible chimera I annex to myfelf, as 
if it were entided to my exclufive attention. I am unable to cope 
with you; what then? Can that circumftance difhonour me? No; I 
can only be difhonoured by perpetrating an unjuft aétion. My honour 
is in my own keeping, beyon the reach of all mankind. Strike! 
I am paflive. No injury, that you can infligt, fhall ag me to 
expofe you or myfelf to unneceffary evil, T refufe that; but I am 
not therefore pufillanimous: when I refufe any danger or fuffering, 
by which the general good may be promoted, then brand me for a 
coward.” 

Thefc reafonings, clear as they are, were totally incompatible with 
the prejudices of Mr. F. But it was prefently whifpered, that he was 
the murderer of 1. This formed a dreadful addition to the load of 
intellectual anguifh, which already opprefled him. ‘The circumftances 
were fuch, that in the event of things he could only be cleared by the 
trial of his country. He was honourably acquitted, ‘The Hawkinses. 
were apprehended a fhort time afterwards, charged with the murder, 
convitted from various indications of time, place, and other circum- 
fiances, and fuffered death under the univerfal execrations of the 
neighbourhood. 

Caleb Williams obtained this knowledge of the adventures of his 
patron from the fteward. It excited his reflections, and led him to 
meditate with the moft aGive fpirit of inquiry on the queftion refpect- 
ing the criminality of F, He contrafted the characters of H. and 
¥., and itudied the phyfiognomy, looks, and a¢tions, of the latter. In 
the progres of his elucidation, much {kill is fhown by the author in 
the movements of intellect and the paffions, We cannot enter fully 
into the incidents and events, which ended in the communication 
on the part of F. to Williams, that he was indeed the murderer; or 
amplify our account {ufliciently to explain the flavery, to which the 
latter became immediately fubject, from the fufpicions of his employer. 
He determined to leave the place ; but F. had contrived a plot to de- 
trey his r-patation by an accufation of theft. inftead of poffefling 
that liberty and independenee he confidered to be his right, he was 
gonvevyed toa jail. 

The fcene and inhabitants of a prifon are defcribed with much 
force, aid the refle¢tions are natural, though profound. Vol. 11. Pp. z11- 

‘ ‘The whole day I was obliged to fpend in the company of thefe 
mea, fome of them having really committed the actions laid to thei¢ 
charge, ochers whom their ill fortune had rendered the vittims of fuf- 
picion, ‘The whole was a fcene of mifery fuch as nothing fhort of 
actual obfervation can fuggeft to the mind, Some were noily and ob- 
troperous, endeavouring by a falfe bravery to kcep at bay the remem- 
brance of their condition ; while others, incapable even of this effort, 
had the torment ef their thoughts aggravated by the perpetual noife 
and contution that prevailed around them. In the faces ot thofe who 
ailumed the molt courage you might trace the furrows of anxious 
fue. and in the midit of their laboured hilarity dreadful tdeas would 

ver and anon intrude, convulfing their features and working every 


Dome, 5. ty - a bl 
une nto an expreffion of the keenefl agony, ‘To thefe men the fun 
brought 
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brought no return of jov. Davy after day rolled on, but their Rate 
was immutable. Ekxiftence way to them a theatre of invariable ma 
lancholy ; every moment was a moment of an guifh, yet did they with 
to vt rolon > that mornent, fearful that the coming period would bri ing 
afc erertate. They thooght of tl ¢ pat with infupportab le repentance, 


— 


each man contented to give his right hand, to have again the choice 
, ** 


« that peace and liberty w hich he had unthinkingly bartered a way, 
We talk of iafiruments of corrure ; englith men take credit to them- 


felves for having banifhed = ufe - them from thetr. happy frore! 
Alas, he that has obferved the fecrets of a prifon, well caus that 
there is infinitely more torture in th inp ring exiflence ot a criminal, 
ja the filent, intolerable minutes he at he = heen than inthe tangible 
gif of wi ps wi racks { 


© S; ch were our Gays. At fun fet our arate: appeared, and OF. 
dered each man to cor e away, and be locked iato his dungeon. It wasa 
bitter ageravation ot our fate to be ender the arbitrarv control of thefe 
fellows. 7 hev felt no man’s forrow ; they were of all men leatt Capa- 


ble of ary fort of teeling. They had a barbareus and fullen pleature 
in ifuing their detefled mandates, and obferving the mou rnful reluét- 
ance with which they were obeyed. Wharever ‘they diredte 7 it was 
In vain to expolt tate ; iet ters aod bread and water were the fure con- 
fequences of ref faittance. ‘Thetr tyranny had no other limit than ‘theiz 
own caprice; to whom f all the unfortunate felon appeal? To what 
pur; he compl: ee 4 when his complaints are fure to be received with 
incredulity ? A tale ef mutiny and neceffary precaution is the unfail- 


we I fuge of tic keeper, and this tale is an everlafting bar againtt 
ecu rews. 

‘ Our dungeons were cells, 72 feet by 61, below the furface of the 
erovund, damp, without indow » light Or air, exce pr! rom a tew holes 
worked for that p urpofe inthe door. In fome of thefe miferable re- 
ceptacies three perfons were put to fleep together. I was fortunate 
en ugh tohave one to mvfelt. It was now the approach of winter, 
We were not allowed to have candles; and, as I have already faid, 
were thruft in here at fan fet and not liberated till the returning day. 
‘This was our fituation for 14 or 15 hours out of the four and twenty, 
1 had never been accuftomed to leep more than fix or feven hours, and 
mm y mn linat 10n to ile P Was BOW le {s than ever. x i hus was ] reduced 
to fpend half my dav in this dreary abode and in complete darkneliy 
‘This was no trifling aggravation ot my lot. 

‘ Among my melanc holy reflections | races my memory, and 
counted over the doors, the locks, the bolts, the c! Als, the mafly walls 
and grat d windows that were between me and }i! erty. Thefe, faid 
J, are the engines that tyranny fits down in cold and ferious medita- 
tion to invent. This is the e empire that man exercifes over man, 


‘Thus ts a being, formed to expatiate, to at, to {mile and enjoy, It 
reftricted and be numb J. How great mutt be his dep pe | orh 
lefsnefs who vindicates this {cheme for changing health and gatety aod 


ferenity, into hes wanpels of a dungeon and the deep furrows of agony 
and d tet pair! 

* “thank God, exclaims the englifhman, we have no Baflille! Thank 
God, wi “ith us no man can be punithed without a crime! Unthinking 
wretch! Is thara country of liberty where thoufands Fanguifh 1 in dun- 
geons and tetters? Go, go, ignorant fool! and vifit she fcenes of out 

6 prifoas! 











Godwin’s Things as they are. 


i73 


ry ae ut er fs their unw holef iO! Ni nefs, their. filth, the tyranny of 
nee the mifery of their inmates! After that fhow me the 
ticla & < 6% 


ES ee ugh to tri umph, and jay, England } has no Baftitle! Is 
page(s o frivolous tpon w hich men are not configaed to 
cack quy Ve? 


-- 


of terefted abouts f Is there any villainy that is not praCtifed | by jut- 
veie cs eas \ VEL 

: , fevtors? Rut againtt all this, perhaps you have been told, 
ti es anu sie . > <5 - e » ¢ . > wer’ 

7 st ae cefs Yes, a redec f, "that it is the confummation of infulc 
t! ¢ ‘ r e : 


fo much as to manic? Where fhall the poor wretch, reduced to the laft 


defpair, and co whom ac ‘guittal perhaps comes juft time enough to fave 
x 7 g.-—where Thali this man find Icifure, and aaah lefs 
«nae. to tee counter and officers, avd purchafe the tedious, dear- 
ve te remedy of the law ?. No, he is too happy to leave his dungeon 
and the mem ry 0 of his dungeon behind him; and the fame tyranny 


War fro 


e,tahe 


gnd wanton opprefion become the inheritance of his fucceilor. 
© For mvfclf Tlooked round apon my we alls, and forward upon the 
“remature death f had too much reafon to expect; I confulted my own 


heart that wl ifpereal 3 nothing but innocence ; and I faid, This 1s fo- 
cietv. “Lhis is the o! ject, the diftribution ot juftice, which is the end 
of hymen reafon For this fages have toiled, and the midnight oil hes 
iIwON Wail ie Phis ! 

« The reader will forgive this digreffion from the immediate fubje& 
of my fory. Li ittho wid be iaid, thele are general remarks; let it be 


remembered that. they are the dear bought refult of experience. It is 


from the fulneis of a burfting near? that invecitve thus flows to my pen. 
"Thete are not he dec] amations of aman deiirous to be eloquent. I 
' ae 4,5} } 


- ie the iro n of flavery gr ting upon my foul. 
l beheved that ailery » More pure than that which 1 now endured, 
id never falicn to the lot of a human being, 1 recollected with 
aioniiment my pueruc cagernefs to be brought to the teft and hay? 
ray innocence examined. I execrated it as the vile and moft infu. 
ec pecantry. f exclaimed in the bitternefs of my heart, Of what 
is a tair tame? dt 1s the jewel of men formed to be amufed with 
bles. Without it L might have had ferenity of heart and cheatr- 
unefs of occupation, peace and libesty; why fhould I conf; gn tay 
‘ppincis to other men’s arbitration? But, ita fair fame were 


. ere ‘of the 
molt inexpreitioie value, is this the methed which common fenfe would 


pieicribe to retrieve it? The language which thefe infticutions hold ont 
to the unfortun: ite is, Come, and be ihut out from the light of day, be 
the Hociate o1 thofe whom fociety has marked out for her abhorrence, 
de the flave of jallors, be loaded with fetters: thus fhall you be cleared 
fro N every unw orthy aiperfion, and reftored to reputation and honour! 
‘isis the Confolation fhe affords to thofe whom maltgnity or folly, pri- 
Vate pique OF unfounded politivenefs have without the fmaileft founda- 
ra waded wi ‘hcalumny. For myfelf I felt my own innocence, and 
P20 found upon enquiry that three fourths of thofe who are regularly 
Sejsctcd to a iimilar treatment, are perfons, whom even with all the 
. rc) oulael and precipMation vf our courts of. juftice no evidence 
- b€ found fufhcient to convict. How flender then muft be rhat 
_ ./\* Porton of infosmation aad difcernment, who is willing to com- 
Mut Ds chas racter and welfare to fuch guardianfhip! a 

Sante reme Ceprefiion was the frit c: mfequence of this new fituation, 
wi sili 


ru “as tucceeded by fortitude and activity of mind, which were 
vi ‘rted 1a ; a‘tempts ta.efcape, Williams was at oe fuecefifal. ‘The 
ance ot his pesiecutors, however, did not ceafe. A long feries of 
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adventures enfued, which terminated in his being again taken. He 
accofes F. of murder. ‘The trial of W. comes on, and he is acquitted 
for want of the appearance of any profecutor. F. propofes, that he 
fhould fign a recantation of his charge againft him. He refufes, and 
F. employs an agent, who fecretly deftroys the reputation of W. in 
every place where he attempts to fettle. Under this apparently infur- 
mountable difficulty W. again enforces his charge of murder. F,, 
already born down with the weight of unceafing anxiety, appears, is a 
witnels to the deftruétion of his fame, and fhortly afterwards dies, 

Such are the plan, execution, and effect of the novel, written by the 
zuthor of the Inquiry concerning political Juftice*. ‘The two great 
objects of fictitious narrative are entertainment and inftruction. For 
mere entertainment it may be faid, that intellectual relaxation of 
smufement is of more value, and attended with better effects, than any 
ether employment commonly taken up as a relief from the more fa- 
tiguing duties of life : and in defence of the other objett, inttruction, 
nothing nced be urged. The greateft fources of entertainment are thofe, 
on which the powers of intell2¢t are mott ardently employed. What 
are thefe ? Univerfal benevolence on the ground of moral principle in 
the individual; and particular benevolence, on which the natural ar- 
rangements of fociety depend. Hence flow the duties of friendfhip, 
fexval attachment, parental love, filial affection, protection, gratitude, 
and every other objeét of amiable emotion. Wall Mr. G.’s fyftem 
ot morality overthrow any or all of thefe? If it fhould, ftill they will 
remain as the beloved fources of exquifite enjoyment, capable of bring- 
ing forth all the powers of the underftanding, and aftording the moi 
fublime entertainment. Whatever may be the portion of errour at- 
tached to the prefent ftate of fociety, {till the errours in thefe great de- 
partments are as worthy the attention of the noveliit, as the admiration 
of chivalry, the loye of reputation, or the fatal effects of indifcreet 
curiofity. ‘To us it appears, that the author is not fufficiently aware of 
the neceGity of drawing a general outline of the plot of any work of 
imagination, before the narrative is entered upon; and that from this 
cauie, as well as from a wifh to avoid common place fubjetts, he has 
greatly reftricted his power, and the effect of his compofition. He has 
no tale of rational love, no marked inftance of perfonal attachment, no 
fondly anxious parent, or child devoted to filial duty, in the develope- 
ment ot his tory; but by the exertion of genius, which is indeed 
aftonithing, he rivets our attention toa minute diffeétion of the cha- 
racters, teelings, and emotions, of three infulated men, in a great mea- 
fure confined to their own individual eafe and comfort. Hence he was 
reduced to nll his third volume with a feries of incidents fimilar to 
thofe of the Newgate Calendar, though every where related with the 
Imagination of a poet, and the difcriminating fpirit of a philofopher. 
If we were to give a character of this performance in few words, we 
fhould fay, that it equals the Eloife of Rouffeau in depth and accuracy 
of dillertation ; approaches the forrows of Werter in the gigantic energy 
of mental picture; but falls far .beneath them both tn felicity of 
fubyect. 

We will not enter more minutely into the difcuffion of a plot fo im- 
perfect; or inquire into the degree of probability, that fuch characters 
thould att as they are made to do. It does not appear to us, that of 
entre moral pervades this narrative. The author’s occafional dedut- 





* See our Rev. Vol. xvi, p. 12a and 388, 
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sions, on the ftate of fociety, are but too well founded. The eharatter 

is not very uncommon, but his fate teaches us nothing, 
is extremely fingular in his motives, his actions, and his 
wretched end ; and this fingularity pervades and governs tire adven- 
tres of Williams. ‘The adaptation of the caufes to the effects, the me- 
rits or demerits of the perfonages, and the whole contexture of the 
ply too little to any thing within the ordinary courle of ob 
fervation, to afford any general moral. X. 


ot Tyrrel 
Falkland 


Aart. x. The Offipring of Ruffl. A Novel. In twwoVelumes. 12mo. 
378 pages. Pr. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

Iw this novel, the reader’s immavination is carried back to the time 
of the civil war between the houfes of York and Lancatter. A mili- 
tary hero finds upon the ficld of battle a beautiful widow in dillrefs ; 
is inftantly captivated by her charms, and 1s led by love through a long 
courfe of adventures, which, as ufual, after trying the fidelity and ex- 
ercifing the virtues of the lovers, bring them at lait to a happy union. 
As far as the merit of a novel depends upon the ftory, this may deferve 
fome praife ; for the incidents are numerous and romantic ; but the 
piece 1s too defective in the juft delineation of charatter, in the force- 
able expreflion of fentiment, and efpecially in propriety and elegance 
of ftyle, to claim any diftin¢tion from the general mafs of tales, that 
amuie for a day, and are forgotten. 


Arr. x1. Caroline Merton. A Novel, founded on Fa&s. By a Lady. 
In two Volumes. 12mo. 344 pages. Price 6s. fewed. Richasd- 
fon. I 704- 

Ir this novel be lefs interefting than many others, it is not from the 
want of variety of chara¢ters, but becaufe the writer has not continued 
them Jong enough upon the ftage to intereft the reader in their ftory. 


- 


Lovers and miitreffes are introduced in abundance ; and their refpective 
flories are naturally enough conceived, and are related in language not 
deficient in correétnefs, The writer has alfo been ftriétly caretul to 
preferve her piece from moral defeéts, by punifhing folly and vice. 
But two {mall volumes do not afford fufficient fcope for thofe details 
of incident, and that difplay of fentiment, without which a tale of 
this kind is a mere fkeleton. We except, however, from this cenfure, 
the Kory of Amelia; which is an affecting narrative of a few fimple 
— that may eafily be conceived to have happened in real 
lic, 





POETRY. THE DRAMA. 


Art. xt1. Sears of AffeAion, A Poem, occafioned by the Death of a 
Sifter tenderly beloved. By the Rev. James Hurdis, 3. pv. Profeflor 
oi Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. Small O¢tavo. go pages. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 

It is impoffible to compare the produtions of many of our moft 
admired englifh poets with the poetry of the ancient greeks and romans, 
ae percei*ing an effential difference in favour of the latter, with 
Feipett to fimplicity of language. Modern tafte has, on this on ate 
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differed fo widely from nature, that the excellence of poetical diGios 
has been thought to tife in proportion to it’s artificial {plendour ; and 
writers have been admired for that obfcure magnificence, which th 
critics of antiquity w ould have cenfured as a fault, on the maxim of 

wintilian, prince oft eloguentia virtus per{picuitas.— Amonz the few 
moderns, who tare had. the go od fenfe, and the courage, to break 
through the reftraint, w hich this falfe talte has long impofed upoy 
our english poets, the author of this poem will not be difpleafed, * 
we give the hrit place to the poet, whom he pronognces * the fair 
critic and the fweetett b: rd,” when we, with out hefitation, place i 
name, in the clafs of poencal exceilence e of whic! h we are fine aking, next 
to that of Cowper. : hou igh the name of Hurdis has not till now ap. 
peared in the Init of englifh poets, few readers of talte are, we believe, 
jirangers to his works. We have formerly on feveral occ afions [fe 
Review, Vol. 1v, vir, vitt, x1, Xtv, XV, X1X,] born our teft imony 
to the me rit of this interciting writer ; and it is with pleafure that we 
now recognize, in the ¢ ixford profefior of poetry, the Villaze Curate, 
and Aamreane. The principal poem, in this volume, the Years of 
A fection, exprefies, in eafy language, and at the fame time with ai] the 
graces of genuine poetry, te variety of featiment, fuiied to the oc- 
cafion on w hich it was wr! tten. 

lt will be impofiible for any one who is capable of relifhing the 
pleafures of {ympathy, or admiring the beauties of natural defc ription, 
to perufe this poem without delight. We shall treat our readers with 
a {pecimen, which, we have no doubt, will make them impatient to 


! 


read the whole. It is a defcription of rusal fummer {Cones.  P. 20, 


‘« Yes, gentle maid, thy fle re have J I purfued 

In omch of fummer beauties, and obferv’d 

Miyriads that wak’d me ny delight and joy, 

But none fo fair, fo lovely as thyfelf. 

With thee have 1 admir’d the fhady grove, 
he funny champaign, the extenfive weald 

Scatter'd with fieeples, mefluages, and mills, 
And dwelt on many a pleafurable {pot 

Of interfected pafture, with its ftack, 

Cottage and lodge, few fheep and grazing cow, 

Dee ming content and happinefs were there. 

With thee have I applauded the deep vale, 

Its verdure mellowing as it ftole away, 

To either mergin of a winding ftream 

Prefenting fainter fhadows, fofter woods ; 

With thee beheld with fmile affectionate 

©ur native downs remote, ‘hill behind hill, 

~ gantic family, fome near, fome far, 
With-drawing till their faint expiring tops 

Were almoft To and melted into air. 

With thee have | delighted {till to rove 

At morn, at eve, in twilight and at noon, 

Long as {weet fummer latted. Chiefly then 

When tufts of primrofe fmil’d upon the bank, 

ase | the verge of fome tadtarses ftream 

Or glatiy lake, whofe mirror their foft fowers 





Refleét! 
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Ref. Ged fofter to the loit’rer’s eye. 
Or when the ftrawberry with ruddy cheek 
Provo eo the finger to be plucking itill, 
When fragrant he oney-fuckle his fe eet flow’ 
Along | the - hedge row {catter’d, and the breeze 
Of ev’ning freely his perfume difpe: as’d ; 
When bloffem’d clover, or the martial bean, 
Phe hay-rick newly built, or bitter hop 
mitting ftom the oaft a grateful fteam, 
Fill’d all the vale with odors. Arm in arm 
Have we the dews of ev’ning often met, 
And the pale ray of the feptember moon, 
What time af ending with difcolour’d cheek 
She pees ‘d show the cloud or highland wood, 
And filently improving as fhe rofe 
Hu 0 o’er the taded landfcape full of light ; 
\ glorious lamp to cheer a boundlefs hi i 
ating acrofs the living dome of heav’n 
ufpended upon nothing. Arm in arm 
i we the fun of morning on the brow 

Yet unapparent welcom’d, and his foft 
Finergent glory like the bee enjoy 'd 
Roving trom bank to bank, from hill to hill, 
Along the meadow now, or thro’ the fiel 
Ot theaves erect, or barley by the icythe 
In frequent lines difpos’d, or tertile oat. 
Now by the ftream, to hear the li qui i lapfe 

Ot Rother ¢ liding o’er fome pebt ly fhoal, 
Or with hoarfe tumult thro’ the foamy dam 
And idle mill-wheel falling. Homeward now 
‘Thro’ many a garden which the fofter’d bess 
Shades with his branch prolific, yct untouch’de 
Now to foie quarter where his honours fall, 
Thro’ many a family who pluck his flow’rs 
And fill the bin with gold, there to delay 
And haply fome affift the pole to ftrip, 
Bet ftowins fre ely a few moment’s toil 

‘To mark how induftry her tatk parfues, 
dae ger never weary, finging full. 
Now to the village whofe afpiring charch 
High ona hillock in the valley ftands, 
And {miles with glory in the rifing fun 
/\s if it lov’d the profpe& it adorns. 
Hi rw pe the pleafure then, in fome lone nook 
U a precipice, or lofty wood 
10 pi oi and litten, while the village bells, 
ry yi ance mellow ‘d, their melodious tones 
“hy h we r other to the feeding ear 
Sottly perfuafive utter’d ; faintly heard 
Sometimes, and fearce more audible, remote 

Ss , Fd 
‘Than the mellifluous o€tave, gently touch’d 
Py { 1° impaflion’d fongttrefs to relieve 
Her foe ilfubduing fong ; fometimes more bold, 
OQ 
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; 
. 
ES sca by the bees 
i}, In loud confufion huddled on the ear, 
i }. "Till echo chid them and they died again.’ 
; | { Though the poem, of which the preceding lines are a fmall part, ts 
ms 4: the only piece mentioned in the title page, tie author has treated his 
Uo aa rea lers with a pleafing boaquct of trfles, fome in rhyine and others in 
A] i% blaot: verfe. chiefly confecrated to the tender paflion. We fhall copy the 
eae: following lively canzonet. Pf. 51. 
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A [weet harmonious diapafon {well 
Of gradual inercafe, by the breeze at length 





CANZONET IV. 
« Caw aught be more fair to the eye 
‘Than the bluth of the maidenly year? 
Can aught with the orchard-bloom vie 
When in may its {weet blofioms appear f 
Can aught like the eglanune pleafe, 
Or the rofe budding ? ‘Tell me what can ? 
© thrice more attratting than thefe 
: Is the cheek of my {weet little Anne. 
| What can charm like the fpring of the field 
When it trickles tranfparently by ? 
“ ' Or what {weeter pleafure can yield, 
rf : Than to look on the gems of the fy? 
b 


a 





ww 


What can win like the tremulous dew 
Which the zephyrs on goflamer fan ? 
O thrice more enchanting to view 
' Is the eye of my fweet little Anne. 
7) Can ought like the morning delight 
3 When it dawns toward peaceable day ? 
Or bewitch like the planet of night 
When the fteals in good humour away ? 
Is there aught like the fweetnefs of eve, 
When ferene as when nature began, 
The foft fun takes his mellow laft leave ? 
Yes, the fmile of my {weet little Anne. 





Can aught more delicious be nam’d ° 
Than the exquifite fruit of the pine ? 
More inviting can aught be proclaim’d 
‘Than the elegant bunch of the vine? 
Is there aught can in flavour exceed 
kv’ry beverage precious to man? 
O ves, thefe are taftelefs indeed 
To the kifs of my fweet little Anne. 
Thrice more than the fun-fetting hour, 
Or the dawn of the morning, beniga, 
More delightful than fpring’s iweeteit tlow’r, 
Or the mirth-making juice of the vine, 
More ferene than the gems of the fky, 
And more foft than the down of the {fwan, 
is the check, is the lip, is the eye, 


> 


is the fmile, of my fweet little Anne.’ 


We 
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We underftand that Mr. H. has publifhed propofals for printing, by 
fybfcription, a courte of Le¢tures on Englifh Poetry, in 2 vols., 4to, 
Ulsiwa ap’ ed = ‘: :. 

W hich, we doubt not, will excite the public attention. 


Arr. xiii. Poems: containing the Retrofpe®, Odes, Elegies, Son- 
wets, Sc. By Robert Lovell, and Robert Southey, of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 131 pages. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Bath, Cratwell; London, Dilly. 1795. 

A more unequivocal proof of difinterefted attachment cannot 
eafily be imagined, than that which the two friends, whofe names 
are prefixed to thefe poems, have given, in appearing before the 
public together, as joint candidates for fame. Their friendfhip 
and their fituation bear a ftrong refemblance to thofe of Nifus and 
Euryalus, of whom Virgil fays, 

His amon UNUS ERIT, paritcrque in bella recebant, 
> COMMUNI portam STATIONE TENEBANT. 


i bd iA; Guogie 
4 


The iflue ef this alliance we hope will give our literary ad- 
venturers a better title than the trojan youths, to receive the 
congratulatory exclamation, Fortunati Ambo!—lIt is not without 
fome decree of confidence, that we prediét this will be the cafe. 
For though we do not find in the produétions of each precifely the 
fame kinds of excellence, we think we obferve a fufficient degree 
of merit in both, to entitle them to a place among the favoured 
children of poefy. The general characters both of the featiments 
and language are purity, and fimplicity ; the verfifcation is harmo- 
nious; and a general air of claflical elegance runs through the 
pieces, fuflicient to prove, that the authors have been no ftrangers 
tothe ancient models. So much of the plaintive and tender is di‘. 
perfed through thefe poems, that the authors are juttified in affum- 
ing the fignatures of Bion and Mofchus; the former diftinguithir ¢ 
the pieces of Mr. Southey, the latter of Mr. Lovell. In Klegics 
and Sonnets the productions of each author are perhaps nearly of 
equal merit; but in the ode, Mr. Southey fometimes rifes into fu- 
periour animation of fentiment and fplendour of dition. We thall 
give a {pecimen of the talents of each gentleman, in an entire 
piete ; beginning with Mr. S.’s Ode, entitled 


* Loud was the hoftile clang of arms, 
And hoarfe the hollow found, 
When Pompey fcatter’d wild alarms 
The ravag’d Ealt around, 
‘The crimion deluge dreadful dy’d the growgd : 
An iron foreft of deitructive {pears 
Rear’d their fern ftems, where late 
The bending harveft wav’d its ruffling ears : 
Rome, through the fwarming gate, 
Pour’d her ambitious hofts to flaughter forth : 
Such was the will of fate! 


From the cold regions of the North, 
O 2 At 
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At length, on raven wings, fhall vengeance come, 
And juflice pour the urn of bitternefs on Rome. 
« Roman! (‘twas thus the chicf of Afgard cry’d) 
Ambitious Roman / triumph for a while ; 
Tra imple on freedom in thy victor pride ; 
Yet, though now thy fortune {mile, 
Lhoug h Mithridates fly forlorn, 
Once thy dread, but now thy {corn, 
Odin will never live a fhameful flave ; 
Some region will he yet e explore, 
Be ‘yond the reach of Rates : 
Where, upon fome colder fhore, 
Freedom yet thy force fhall brave, 
Freedom yet fhali ind a home : 
There, where the e: ile dares not foar, 
con thal] the raven find a fafe retreat. 
Atgard, farewell! farewell my native feat! 
Farewell for ever! yet, whilft life fhall rof! 
Her warm tide thro’ thine injur’d chieftain’s breaft, 
Oft will he to thy memory di rop the tear : 
Never more fhall Odin re tt, 
Never guaff the : fportive bowl, 
Ur fo ache i in peace his flothful foul, 
Wh it J Rome trit ump hant lords 1 1t here. 
Triumph in th y victor might, 
Mock the chief of Afga: d’s flight ; . 
But foon the feeds of vengeance thall be fown, 
And Odin’s race hur! down thy blood-cemented throne.” 
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‘ p-casunllp by Scandinavia’s hardy foul, 
Strong grew the vigorous pla nt; 
Danger could ne’er the nation daunt, 
For war to othe: realms a toil, 
Was but the paitime here ; 
Skill’d t the bold youth to hurl the unerring fpear, 
T falchion, to direét the dart, 
Firm was each warrior’s frame, yet gentle was his heart. 
‘ Freedom, with joy, beheld the noble race, 
And fill’d each bof om with her vivid frre ; 
Nor vice, nor luxury, debafe 
The free-born ofispring of the frec-born fire ; 
“here genuine poely, in treedom bright, 
Diffus’d o’er all her clear, her all- enlivening light. ; 


‘ From Helicon’s meanderir g rills 
‘The inipiring goddefs fled ; : 
Amid the {candinavian hills 
In clouds fhe hid her head; 
There the bold, the daring mufe, 
Every daring warrior w 00€S 5 ; 
‘The facred inf of deathlefs fa 
Burat in every warrior’s foul: : 
« Whill future 2 ges hymn my name, 


















Lovell’s and Southey’s Poems. 


T he fon of Odin cries) 

7 fhall quaff the foamin ig bowl 

Wi ith my forefathers in yon azure fkies; 

thinks I fee my foeman’s fkull 

W’ ith the mantling beverage full ; 

I hear the fhield- roof’d hall re choad 

lo martial mufic’s echoing found ; 

I fee the v irgins, valour’s meed,— 

Death is blits—I rath to bleed.” 

«See where the murderer Egill ftands, 

He erafps the harp with ficil ful hands, 
And pours the foul-emoving tide of fong ; 
lute admis ration holds the liftening t throng : 
Ihe royal fire fergets his murder’d jon; 
Eric forgives; a thoufand years 

The i {wift revolving courfe have run, 
Since thus the bard could check the father’s tears, 

Could fcothe his foul to peace, 

And never fhall the fame of Egill ceafe. 


‘ Dark « vas the dimgeon, damp 1 the ground, 
Beneath the reach of cheering day. 3 
Where » Regner dying lay ; 

Poifonous adders alf around 

On the «€ expiring warrior hung 

Yet the full fttream of verfe flow ‘4 from his dauntlefs tong te; 

¢ We fought with fwords,” the warrior cry’d, 
‘« We fought with fwords,” he faid—-he dy’d. 


‘ Jomiburg lifts her lofty walls, 
Sparta revives on Scandinavia’s ihore ; 
Un lifmay’d each hero falls, 
And icorns his death ia terror to deplore. 
‘© Strike, Thorchill, ftrike! drive deep the blow, 
Jomtburg’s fons fhall not complain, 
Never fhall the brave appear 
Bound in flavery’s fhameful chain, 
Freedom ev’n in death he dear. 
Strike, Thorchill, ftrike! drive deep the blow, 
We joy to quit this world of woe; 
We rufh to feize the feats above, 
And gain the warrior’s meed of happinefs and love.” 
‘ The deftin’d hour at length 1s come, 

And vengeful heaven decrees the queen of cities’ doom; 
Ne loncer heaven withholds the avenging blow 
ees thofe proud domes whence Bratus fied ; 

Where juft Cherea bow’d his head, 

And proud oppreifion laid the Gracchi low: 
In vain the timid flaves oppole, 
for freedom led their finewy foes, 
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He For valour fled with liberty : 
4g ; Rome bows her aap walls, 
P| The imperial cr y falls, 
id. « She falls—and lo, ae world again is free!” Bion.’ 
gf, ‘ fe The fignature of Bion is alfo annexed to odes on the Death 
sae &, of Odin; Romance ; To Hymen; Hofpitality: to three elegiac 
rt te pieces under the titles of the Retrofpect; the Mifer’s Manfion ; Ro. 
1 fc a famnnd to Henry: to epiltles to Urban, and to Lycon; and to fe- 
ties) ‘eral Sonnets. Rofamund’s Epifle, though not equal in poetical 
oe olka merit to _~ e’s Floifa to Abelard, is lefs exceptionable in fenti- 
2 b . ment, and naturally and beautifully exprefies the united paflions of 
. * love and remorie. 
iain ba From the pieces figned Mofchus we hall felet the following 
wa c nt epi P. 73. 
' fi *“ THE WISH. TO A FRIEND. 
f The mufe who ftruck to moral ftrains the lyre, 
P Now turns to court a vifionary theme, 
Pfeil To frame the with which flattering hopes infpire, 
ta at When wae revels in her golden dream. 
i ' « T afk no lone retreat, no fhady grove, 
i! é Nor grove nor bower can boaft a charm for me; 
ee: I mufe on juftice, liberty, and love, 
. ; And, need I, Orfon! tell my W ifh to thee? 
eer: ' « I hend, great juftice! at thine awful throne, 
+. 4 Eternal arbiter of good and all, 
b} The fons of “foul fhall m rake thy laws their own, 


And form their dictates by thy fov’reign will, 


« But oft perverted is thy high behcft, 
And oft I’m doom’d opprefiion’s rod to fee ; 
I fee wealth triumph, and the poor opprett, 
And, need 1, Orfon! tell my with to thee: 
‘ How hounds the fou! at freedom’s facred call? 
Fiow fhrinks from flavery’ 5 heart-2 appalling train? 
t fia her wi¢tims avarice wyll inthral, 
\fric’s fad tons fill wear the accurfed chain. 
* Sell, power defpotic, with ambition join’d, 
W ould cruth the foul determin’d to be free : 
l fee deba ‘d man’s dignity of mind, 
And, need 1, Orfon! tell my with to thee? 


‘ Were juftice follow’d, then would man be good, 

Were freedom gua rde d, then would man be blef ; 
No generous impulfe of the foul fubdu’d, 

But love, unfraught \ vithanguifh, fill the breaft. 

J] felt the magic of Lucinda’s eye, 

f thoug ht her charms were of no mean de gree ; 
Lucinda’s name ialpir’ d the feeret figh, 

And, necd 1, Orfon! tell my with to thee ? 











Bradberry’s Teteleftai: The Final Chofe. A Pom. 183 


« One only with remain’d! oh: might I find, 

Amid this feene of danger and of ttrife, 
Some kindred fpirit, fome congenial mind, 

To cheer my journey through the vale of life. 
* Induleent heav’n vouchfated the boon to fend, 

A vouth 1 found, and juft and mild was he ; 
My heart fprang mutual to embrace its friend, 

And, need 1, Orfon! name that friend to thee? 
Moscuws.’ 

The remaining pieces with the fame fignature are the Decayed 
Farm-Houfe ; the Decayed Monaftery ; and feveral fonnets. Two 
veces of the ode kind are added without any fignature ; they are 
erounded on feriptural hiftory, and entitled the Death of Mofes, 
and the Death of Mattathias. Propoials are added for publifhing 
by fubicription, in one volume quarto, price one guinea, Joan of 
Arc, an Evic Poem, by Mr. Southey, 


Art. xiv. Tetelefai: The Final Ciofe. A Poem, In Six Parts. 
By David Bradberry. Svo. 102 pages. Price 3s. Manchefter, 
homfon; London, Rivingtons. 1794. 
To guide our reader’s expectation with refpe&t to this fingular per- 
formance, it can {carcely be necedlary to do more than barely to copy 
me dedicat on. 


‘ To his mott fublime, moft high and mighty, moft ramets mott 
facred, mott taithfal, moit gracious, moft catholic, moft ferene, moft 
reverend and righteous, Maiefiy Jehovah Emanuel, by 1indefeafible 


right, foverejgn of the univerfe, prince of the kings of the earth, go- 
vernor general of the world, chief fhepherd, or archbifhop of fouls, 
chief juitice of final appeals, judge of the laft affize, diftributor of 
rights, and finifher of fates, father of mercies, and triend of men, 
this poem, a feeble teftimony of his obligations and hopes) is gratefully 
and humbly prefented, by his Majeity’s, highly favoured, but very 
unworthy, fubject and fervant, The Author.’ 
”T . 
lis ttrange to obferve, with what prophane familiarity fome pious 
people treat the fupreme Being! This poem defcribes the day of judy. 
ment, the joys of heaven, and the terrours of hell, through fix loag 
cantos, in a peculiar kind of ftanza, uniformly kept up in the fame 
syle, and with the fame meledy throughout. Specimen: P. 74. 
‘ Millions of moving mirrors now were led, 
In fhining ranks—the faints to meet their head : 
Convention vait! Surpafliag thought: 
When to the final judgment brought— 
Of rationals, the whole! 
A circle torm’d; each foul 

The truth might trace, 

In ev'ry face: 

None dar’d to lic!’ 
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ART. Xv. The Retircd Penitent, a Poem. By Urfula Ivifon, Evo, 

zo pages. Price 1s, Matthews. 1794. 

Turse lin "sy MO rec peaieeres by the piety of the fentiments thay 
by the merit of the co mpofit.: on, area paraphrafe on a part of Young's 
Centaur not fauelons. —A few mt will be a fufficient fpecimen of 
the writer's poet tical talents. P. 12. 


« Man, defoerate man, impatient in his mind, 
Launches in Reve? gee fai! ls with every wind! 
With hands untaught, th’ unfkiltul pilot fteers, 
And very foon the fhatter’d wreck appears. 

Toft on the furface of the foaming wave, 

‘To every pa ffien is his foul a flave ; : 

Harafs’d, infariate {till his every joy ; 

With trifes pleas’d, with trifles that deftroy, 

So ftands the reckoning life’s — pleaftres cok; 
In which purfuit, all hay ppine fs is Joft. 

Who e’er from God departs, nor heeds his call, 
Jn ruin finks; and ah! how great the fall,’ 


A prayer of the dying pe enjtent 1s added in the fame kind of verfe, 


Arr. xvi. Tewo State Papers: with a-Pieface by a Whig, and a Com 


mentary bya Tory. $vO. 19 pages. Owen. 795+ 


Tuese two pretended flate papers are a parody, in verfe, of a letter 
from Mr. Harrifon of Shefheld to Mr. Grey, and of the report of 
Rarrere in the convention of the engagement of the french fleet with 
the enghfh under lord Howe. ‘The piece 1s a feeble attempt to bring 
into difcredit, by ridicule, thofe friends of freedom in this country, 


whom violence anu Pp ‘rlecuthc n have in vain aflatled. 


Arr. xvir. The R. ge: A Comedy, As it is pe firmed at the Theatres 
Royal, Covent-Carden. By Frederick Reynolds. 8vo. 79 pages 
Price 2s. Longman. 1795. 


te we confider the violent rage, we ufe the word in it’s old fenfe, 
which has of late fe gener lly appeared among the great againit demo. 
cracy, it may be thought very furprifing, that in the fafhionable world 
it fhould have been, in the xeaw fenfe of ‘the word, the race to imitate 
the manners of democrats, and by the affectation of vulg ‘arity to 
defcend to the level of the fwinith multitude. Yet this folly has bes 
come fo univerfal as to atrraét the = eve of fatire, and to furnilha 
| eet for the cx _ mufe. ‘The flage cannot be better em- 
ing fuch degrading extravagancies in high life, 
aaa by Mr. R. in this comedy. ‘Several 
pe ple of rank an thio on are brou ght toge ther to exhibit this trait of 
modern manners in & Iudicreus Hi ght ; and it is in truth effectually 
o_— in the charaéters of the ‘hon. Mr. $ savage, and lady Sarah 
Sav With vule: rity the author has un ited——ftill we fear, t00 
lofely copying the living manners—that depravity of character, which 
f ruples not to purchafe pleafure at the exp: nfe of honour and virtue. 
‘The feelings of the fpeclator, or reader, are however relieved by 
contr, aft of the delicate and amiable characters of Mr. and Mrs. Darnley; 
ang by fading the grofinefs of vulgarity, and the bafenefs of intrigt®s 
expo 








Reynolds’s Rage: A Comedy. 185 


| to ridicule and contempt by the generous exertions of honeft 

who could not learn to lie, and who is bufily employed 
he play in coun teracting the devices of fraud and villany, 
ing the ftory to a fatisfacjory iflue, We give as a {pecimen 


expo 
ham - 

— my, 

throu, I 


aik | v oe 


the TUL) llowing icene < P. 47¢ 


© Exter lady SARAR SAVAGE. 


© Lody Sarah. Marry him, | will: becaufe in the firft place, there's 
a fearcity of hufbands; and in the next, being his wile, fecures fir 


Paul's fortune, and makes Darnley for ever in my pow’r—befides, I 
can draw the youth into all my fchemes—hem! 

‘ Givgham. Hem! (imitating ber.) If this is a woman of fafhion 
the breed is grown pretty bold ‘1 think. 


© Lady Sarah. 1 mutt thew him my fpirit—ternfy him before mar- 
iage, in order to tame him “afeer. (Going towards him qwriggling her 


Gingham. b yr ino towerds ber wrt rol lin 2 his be ad.) Ma’am. 
© Lady Sarak. Give mea chair! 

© (Staring full in bis facee) 
‘ Gingham, A chair ma’am? 
‘ Lady Sarab. Yes, a chair, fir. 
(Staring full in her face.) Effence of breeding !—fhe’s the 
eflence of brats! (brings her a chair.) A chair ma’am ! 


\ 


| dy Sarak, | (Staring @ vacantl, +) He little knows W hat a life I fhal] 


© Gingham. 


‘ Gingham. ‘saat wus alarm.) Heh!—a chair ma’am !—here’s a chair, 
* Lady Sarak, Oh, I forgot—1 am really fo abfent—( /ts down) he! 
} 


. (/pyi me iv his face e.) 

Gingham. | fitting down.) Are yoy really fhe! he! he !—I fhould 
like to—(mimicking) imitate her manners! hang me if I dare—the 
has fet me all in a tremb oe ; (Puffing himjelf wilh bis bat, 
Gud Lrawing his chair fram ber.) 
Lady Sarah, Look up, my hero! (flapping ¢ him.) You can’t think 
how | rejoice at your being defigned for the army. I’m of a military, 
martial turn myfelf, and fhal! ferve every campaign with you, 

‘ Gingham. You ‘ferve campaigns !_] with 1 was out of the room— 
Pp , (afde. 

* Lady Sarah, ¥ thall m: ike an excellent foldier—a dauntlefs warrior ! 
an di ti vou talk of little untiede’d uttering enfi; ons, look at me—look ! 


pd 


—(jeaking bim) march !—whx “ae about !—leit !—make ready !—pre- 
1M tire ! 

_ * Gingham. (Looking frrft at her feet, then at ber bead.) It is—it is an 
unpoltor '—u ogh! ‘aubifiles.) 


— 


‘Li rab, Shan’t I make a war rlike appearance! animate one army, 
and intimidate another? reftore the name of amazon—revive the age 
of chivalry, and if the re are fools that threaten, and cowards that 
Gread an invafic n; Oh! how the thought fires me!— (rifes,)—give me 
a iew champior s like myfelf, and we'll ftand on our white clifs, and 
icare away « hole nations. 

‘ Gin cham Damme, it’s another man in woman’s cloaths! don’t 
agitate yourfelf—be compos'd—(io her as oe walks abaut.) what would 


1 give to be {nug behind the counter ? 
‘ Lady 
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© Led Sarah. 1 am no timid helplefs woman; [can fhoot—I cay 
fence—tourifh a fword, or fire off a mufke t !—-penetrate your {word 
arm at the firft thruft, or lodge a bullet in your forehead at forty yards, 

‘ Gingham. Keep eo ia hero keep cool ! Oh! it’s a clear cafe 
it’s a man, and here am I to rub off the raft, by being run through the 
body ! fit down my fine fellow! fit down, 

6 Lady Sa ab. bine fellow ! ; 

«Gm ham. Ay, I fee how it is—~fir Paul has adopted me out of joke, 
and you are to make mince meat of me for my vanity ! : 

¢ Lady Sarab. Why, what is all this! ( /miling. } mince meat! 

« Gin lita He {miles ! then the joke’s at an end, and they don’t 
mean to hurt me! give me your hand—you comical dog » give me your 
hand. 

* Lady mg: Comical dog ! what do you mean ? explain. 

© Gingham. E xplain! nay: that’s too bad—do you think I don't 
know you my jolly boy *—do you think I can’t fee you are a gentleman? 

‘ Lad; Sarah. What! La gentleman : 

© Gingham. Ay, and a brave one too!—why I fufpeéted you at firf 
fight _ {aw there was nothing feminine about you, and then when I 
Jooked you full in the face, « pooh, fays I, this can never bea woman! 

‘ Led) Sarah. Not a woman !—have I Rtudied modern fafhions? ex- 
ceeded all the prefent race of high f{pirited women! only to be mif- 
taken for Oh Lord! I never wept before in all my life——but this 
~-Oh, I thall faint.——Oh! Oh! (Sits in a chair weeping.) 





Enter FLusH. 


© Fluje, My rafcal of a fon has gone off with all my papers— 
D: imnley’ s note amongft the number—and though lady Sarah would ¢ give 


twice the value for it, 1 cannot find him—— 
* Gingham. (advancing to him.) Huth! not fo loud father—he’] 


flourifh a fword—tre off a multset ! 

‘ Flujo. He !—who!—but how came you here, fir? in this difguife 
too! 

€ Gingham. Phoo!—it isn’t me that’s difeuis’d; a word—(aw/hi/pert 
io berm —-there ! Parr fine £9 Lad) Sarah Savage.) 

« Flafé, What! that lady! 

‘ Gingham. No; t Nat Com ical dog—I’m fure of 1t—mum! 

¢ Flas. Hal ha! ha!—vou blockhead ! why its lady Sarah Savage! 


fhe’s rather mafculine to be fure: but Lord he! ‘p yoy—fhe and | are 
old friends. 
vham. W om vou know her? do you! 

‘ Flush. Know her!—why L’ll take my oath fhe’s a woman. 

© Gingh . He’ 1 take his oath!—Oh then | fee my error—fhe’s om 

he pave . dife arded - and they Want to p paim her on me. 

‘ Fiuh, Foo!!—would you make more blunders! can’t you tell 2 
woman of fafhion from a 

* Gingham. No—there it is, fir,—if women of fathion will talk and 
refs like women of another defcription, who the devil can tell one 
from the other! and, if likewife they will hunt, fhoot, and fence, 
prefer mafculine aflurance, to feminine diffidence, is it amazi ngs that 
a genticman fhould confound the fexes? however, I’m-glad it’s nota 
RD. Me 
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Hartley’s Argument on the French Revelution. 189 


POLITICS. 


Ant. xvill. Argument on the French Revolution, and the Means o 
Peas. 2y David Hartley, Efq. 8vo. 60 pages. Pr. 1s. 6 


Bath, Cruttwell; London, Debrett. 1795. 

Tue author of this little traét is a itrenuous and able advocate 
or peace. 
at ten -sotiation,’ fays he, ¢ had been proffered by parliament early 
in the laft {prin g, as the tribute of national humanity, before the 
dic had been cait for thoufands of lives, and an irretrievable cam- 
paign, it nigh have prevented inextricable evils, in which this 
nation appears now to be involved. ‘The apparent predilection of 
arliament in the unconditional fupport « of the war, has hitherto 
een the main finew of that war. Infomach therefore as the fuccefs 
of that war is now become a Gefponded caufe, it follows, that it 
muf be fome fundamental ch: inge of parliamentary counfels alone, 
hat can folve or fever the gordian knot. 

‘ There are but two alternatives; war and negotiation, War has 
failed. Negotiation has never yet been put to the proof. Is it difcuffion 
of opinions that we fear? And war the remedy! That may be the 
fuggeition of con{cious guilt in defpotic governments. But it would 
be the counfel of an iull-advifing friend to the britith conftitution, 
which fhould in this country, dwell upon an argument of fuch fuf- 
picious complexion. The obvious imputation trom fuch affectation 
of timidity, would be a charge of confcious deviations from the 
naticnal intereft, which the alarmiits were anxious from unoflenfible 
motives to conceal, It may not proclaim to the ear, but it engraves 
this verdict upon the heart 





«« Corruption mining all within, 
‘*« Infects unfeen.”’ 
‘ It aggravates what it would ftrive to conceal, 

‘ On the part of defpotifm the conteft is a loft caufe. On the 
other hand, to the claimants of liberty, there is an immenfe and 
turbulent ocean to fteer through, from unconditional defpotifm, 
to an unconditional and equalized republic of nations, without fome, 
provifionary precaution of time, to qualify intermediate fun@ions 
and ranks, in novel temperaments of fociety. ‘The political invefti- 
ture of that liberty which is the univerfal right of man, is preferable 
even to the recipients, through in terlocutory compromife and treaty, 
than thro ugh violent redrefs in blood. 

‘ In the great diverfities of political conftitutions, the principle 
has lone been known in the world, that fome conftitutions are more 
conducive to the general happinefs of mankind than others. The 
higheft p oints of happinefs and virtue attainable in human fociety, 
through: the various modifications of political inftitutions, form the 
up hts of man in focial compaét. Mankind is now moved in mafs 

n thele claims, which are coextenfive with the foundations of hu- 
man fociety. The nation of France has taken upon itfelf the un- 
conditional experiment of thefe principles in their utmoft extent. 
Let mankind then lay down their arms, and await the event, for 
inftrucion to themfelves, without thedding blood.’ - 
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* 


Mr. H. then afferts, that * the mut wa lity of allegiance and pre. 
tection’ forms the only bafis of civil government; that the late 
monarchical defpotifm of France ftands convicted ‘ of tyrannous 
guilt, ag aint the lil bertics, fafety, and happinefs of mankind ;’ and 
that the principles of it’s government ‘ were inconfiftent with the 
laws of God, and the ng hts of man.’ 

« The inttruments of this tv ‘anny have been-—an irrefiftible mil}. 
tary “anding force. An abio lute command of the public purfe by 
roy’ i) edit of taxation, re quiring not even the appearance of popu- 

r affent. beyond the infulting claim of compulfive resiftration, 
7 he unconditional patronage of all offices of public truft, honour, 
or emolument, mi itary and civil, together with an unbounded lig 
of fee onda iry minifterial offices of opprefion. ‘The immenfe patron- 
age of eccle ehattical pre hei ments, fecalar and regular. Feudal fuperj. 
Orities, with monopoliz ing and all-gratping entails, pofiefled by an 
oppr “ffi ve nobilitv, int enche d within their own impregnable caftles 
and foreft laws; and infolent! y exempt from the common burdens of 
the ftate, in proportion to the extent of thofe feudal and territorial 
monopolies. The multitudinous and inferior ranks of fociety tom 
from their families and the little comforts of their humble ftate; 
devoted to the flaughter of war, to become the victims of the am- 
bition, peculation, extravagance, pride and cruelty of that nobility, 
who difdained to confider them as fellow fabjeéts, or even as fellow 
creatures; while they were themfelves monopoliz “ANG, in the mo- 
narch’s court, all the rights of man, in the boundlefs expence of a 
ci i! lift, more tha in n adequate to the fupport of the national dignity, 


«Al 7 public ene infefted with a marechauffee and barriers of 
inguifition, who pafles—from whence—to what place—and for what 
reaions, public » private , or perfonal. All correfpondence of letters 
fubject to the dominion of the potts. All communication of thoughts 
by the prefs, wheth er phil lofophic: *: moral, civil, political, or re- 
higiou , equally enthralle d by pub slic examination and conditional 
hicence. An inquifitorial police invading the fecret recefles and 
domeflic privacies of the moft wretched and helplefs indigents. A 
monarchical diftribution of pretended juftice, under the hand of 
power, and through the inftramentality of dependent and venal 
indge , uncontrolled by the refrictive spe rae of impartial juries, 
A Mewope is harrowed and fu hdued iw: € per petual terrors and 
lungeons ofa Baftille, the horrid cemetery a the living ; their only 

pus, either for life or death, being a lettre de cachét.’ 
french monastlry . as here defcribed, has been, it is faid, the 
al enemy of mankind for centuries patt ; ; and it is pe rhaps very 
jailly defcribed, as an enormity of defpotit m, during the {pace of 
1400 years: in fhort, it is Rrongly infitled upon, that a britifh pam 
liament can have no right to commit to the chance of arms the polh- 
ble re-citablifhment of fuch a horrid government. 

The aifavow wid of the prince of Saxe Cobourg’ s manifefto of the 
sth of april, 179}, 1s urged a as a complete proof, that our confede- 
wat .. ‘aged War for uncondit ional conguelt. The sis er 
> french miniitry relative to the decree of november 19, 17 
ir 1igth article of the ade conjlitutionel, promulged in 1793» are 


looked 














Holcroft’s Letter to Mr. Windham. 
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— + peel that the french republic did not then, and 
‘ot now, pr nd to interfere in our domeltic concerns. 
ac 5 nN } 's 
‘The da sof de(potifm,’ continues Mr. H. , addrefling himfelfat the 


Jook ed “ 


fume time to the bit gs of Europe, ‘ are numbered——* Fate comes at 
the fait, anid V with a little pin bores through it’s caftle walls.” The 
food tide of liberty is fet in. Concede, whilft you may, to thofe 


whom m vou call your people. It will prolong the term even of your 
temporal power, when it fhall become a beneficent power to man, 
Give to man the perfe&t freedom of his bodily labour and exertions. 
Take Ag into participa ition of God’s foil, that he may increafe and 
multiply. 3 id fertilize the earth. Give to man the free expanfion 
of his mental faculties, unawed by force, undaunted by fear. Man 
can soffels :o more. God in his creation gave no more to man, 
All sage reft is extraneous, the mere fringe and trappings of fociety. 
Urge not Deer wer id to the wreck of vengeance upon defpotifin. 
That there exiits in the world a counteracting vengeance to defpot- 
ifm is true. Bat vengeance is only operative agaimit the refractory 
and obdurate defpor. The defpot who concedes to the claims of 
jattice and reafen, when called upon by the voice of God, from that 
hour ftands unappalled: Redus in curia. Concefion abfolves. The 
defpot is no longer fuch. Defpotifm is not aD ea vice, but the 
error of ages in the conftitution of human focicties. That good 
may proceed out of evil, by the counteraction of one vice to ano- 
ther, is undoubtedly true, becaufe “ there is a providence thar 
fhapes our ends ;” but it is not of necef: ary confequence that future 
good can onty satis out of intermediate evil. Concede, therefore, 
without reeret or delay; even now, before the hour of conceffion 
fhall be pat. Time was——time is—await not the fatal fentence— 
time is paft.’ 

To meliorate the condition of their fubjeéts, and thus to fecure 
a permanent attachment in their love and gratitude, is affuredly the 
intereft of all kings, whether their power be limited, or defpotic : 
and it is to be withed, that fuch advice as this, may not be urged 
in Vain. 

/ 

Art. xix. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Windham, on 

the Intemperance and dangerous Tendency of his public ConduG. By 


Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 50 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Symonds. 
1795. 

Tue newborn zeal of apoftates has been witnefled in every age, 
and in none more than our own. It has been fuggeited, however, 
that no one has civen more juft caufe for cenfure on this fcore, than 
the minifter an nd legiflator to whom this letter is addrefled: and if 
it be true, that with a vindi€tive afperity unw orthy of cither of thefe 
Characters he has endeavoured to blaft the reputation of thofe men, 
whom neither he nor his colleagues were able to overwhelm, by the 
accumulated w eight of a apes Pen me and has even obliquely 


attacked the moit ancient, an perhaps tf 1e moft facred of all our 


init; +) 
Inututions—-the trial by jury; it is but little to be wondered that 
he, who y* is commenced hoftilities in the wantonrels of power, 


» * ee. } ° 3 aint 
fhould experience all the bitternefs of reproach. 


5 Mr. 
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Mr. Holcroft begins by obferving, that the members of the 
houfe of commons have arrogated to themfelves many cuftoms and 
privileges, in confequence of which, while ‘ perfonalities’ againg 
each other are prohibited, men unprotected by the fan&tified walls 
of St. Stephen’s chapel may be abu‘ed in a manner fo very grofs 
« as would fubje&t the author to fuch correction as the law affords " 
or as honour, half idiot, half demon, demands.’ In the advertife. 
ment prefixed, privilege is defined to be ‘ a partial law; a law by 
which one man may profit and another may not.’ 

He then laments, that a man of keen fenfibility and quick ap- 
prehenfion, whofe diltinctions and difcriminations are frequently fo 
‘ finedrawn,’ and fo * fhaded,’ that, ‘ hke colours in the rainbow, 
their mirgled differences cannot be difcerned, fhould be ‘hurried 
into the {pleen of a cynic, the rafhnefs of a boy, and the petulance 
ofachild.’ ‘he intemperance of public men 1s faid to be tremen. 
duoufly awful at all periods, and it is very juftly remarked, < that 
when it plunges millions into all the miferics of war, it rifes into 
inexpreflible horror.’ He quotes the fecretary at war, and Mr, 
Burke, ‘ whofe kind but erroneous heart, whofe fplendid but iff 
employed talents, have led Mr. W. aftray,’ as examples of men, 
who by their miftakes have brought innumerable miferies upon 
Europe, and * committed the mifchiefs, which fable afcribes to 
fiends.’ 

* Should you afk,’ it is added, ‘‘ who fir, are you, that dare thus 
publicly arraign men in power, and meafures of government?” J 
anfwer, Lam aman; have a portion of the reafoning faculties of 
man; have a feeling of the injuries he fuffers; have a profpect of 
the good he may acquire; and that 1 regard all diftin&tions, except 
thofe of morals and of mind, as vicious and abfurd. I have an 
additional motive or rather duty: Iam one of thofe “ acquitted 
felons,’’ who after having been declared innocent, by what the law 
fivies their country, feem to be in danger of being voted guilty in 
the houfe of commons. Yes, fir, 1 muft again afiert, I, hke you, 
have my fecling, have a fenfe of injury, have fome principles by 
which l imagine lean dutinguith between right and wrong, and though 
J hope, I have not the thirtt of revenge, I certainly have the defire 
ef juilice. ‘Lhe fpirit of unrelenting animofity, with which I and 
sny fellow-futferers have been purfued, is fo bitter, fo abfolutely 
unmixed with any compunttions of benevolence, fo difappointed in 
its appetite for vengeance and blood, and fo fanatically pertinacious 
{n conunuing its attempts, as to forebode the danger of future icenes, 
the very afpect of which petrify men with horror. 

« Sir, it is time vou fhould awake! it is time the nation fhould 
awake! it is Ume thatthe fimple truth fhould be told without re 
ferve, be the confequences to the teller what they may. Let him 
but obtain the end he propofes, and if he fuffer he will be blef in 
faffering.’ We forbear to recapitulate the offenfive expreffions utter 
by Mr. W. in the houle of commons; we alfo decline to mention 
the retraction of what was allowed by the miniiter himfelf to be a 
« folecifm,’ and which is here termed, by an infulted and injured 
man, * 2n odious falfhood.’ It is upon record, that no ‘ techni 
gefed, haw,’ or ‘ misnomer,’ fuch as is generally laid hold of by 

* acqui 
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: sequitted felons’ at the Old Bailey, was pleaded at the late trials, 
sthough two of the prifoners might have profited by fuch legal 
quirks. The queftion of ¢ guilty’ or * not guilty’ was fairly put; 
the merits of the caufe were alone attended to; and notwithftanding 
their « mifunderftanding,’ the jury readily diftinguifhed between 
the abfurd calumny of ¢ an intention to kill the king,’ and 
the very laudable and meritorious attempt ‘ to reform the houfe 
of commons.’ 

« Was it not enough,’ exclaims Mr. H., ‘ to have fuffered im- 


prifonment, defamation, lofs of property, lofs of character, and the 
hazard of lofs of life? to have been hawked about the ftreets, like 
Tyburn malefaétors? to have been fung in ballads as jacobins and 
cannibals ? to have been exhibited on handkerchiefs as traitors caged 
in the cells of Newgate? to have been kept in the moft awful fuf- 
pence, from the fatakand horrid fentences that were like to follow ; 
not becaufe of our guilt, but of the prejudiced and angry ftate of the 
public mind, which had been inflamed to this excefs by artifices fo 
flagitious and abominable as thefe ? Could not all this fatiate the fury 
you had foftered, but you muft ftill purfue us; you muft fill endea- 
vour, fince you could not hang, to hunt us out of fociety? Acquitted 
felons! recollect yourfelf, fir, I appeal to your fober moments; or, 
if fobriety be quite extinct in you, I appeal to the common feelings 
of my countrymen; all of them liable, as the perfons charged with 
treafon have been, to the pains and penalties that may refult from 
falfe accufation; fubje&t to the fame calumnies, the fame falfe im- 
ptifonment, and the fame impoffibility of redrefs; is this juftice? 
is it not the fure token of a mind janndiced with acrimony toa dan- 
gerous excefs? 

‘ I have faid more than enough on this fubje&. The feelings of 
m&nicind rife in revolt at the doctrines you, fir, and your prompters 
and defenders preach, Men in general exprefs the higheft indigna- 
tion atthem, mingled with the moft fovereign contempt. ~The bar- 
barian bigot, Charlemnagne, when he baptized and maffacred the 
four thouland faxons, was attuated by a kindred fpirit. He cut 
their throats, bade them go to heaven, and thought himfelf bene- 
Volent. He had the power. The imbecile Mitford, the alarmift 
Adair, the defpot Pitt, and your zealous felf, have only the will. 
For this thanks, bleflings, and reverence everlafting be with the 
juries ; 

‘ If other convicted felons refemble me, fir, you have nothing to 
fear from their hatred, but much perhaps from their honetty; toi L 
hold itto be a duty to inguire into the conduct of all men, but par- 
ticularly of thofe who undertake to govern and legiflate for the 
wh le world ; for whofe avaricious grafp three kingdoms were in- 
fugicient ; whofe infatiate ambition the eaft and the weft could not 
flat, but whofe triumphant car Europe and all her tributary ftates 
mutt grace. Yes, fir, ] mean to inguire into the acrimony and 
—— of your public conduét on a more extended fcale, than by 
aucing Of you proofs of infurrections ; raifed as you have already been 
tola, by an army exercifed in a firft floor, a camp concealed ina 
<thop, an arfenal ftored with nine mufkets, a treafury of almoff 
ten pounds, brafs farthings and bad fhillings included, and claiming 
proud 
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proud fupport from halfa dozen pikes, a hoft of fpies, a couple of 
clafp knives and a cavalry cat.’ 

We thall not follow the author before us, through the inconfift. 
encics of the chara&er he addrefles; and wé beg Icave to de. 
cline entering on the novel arrangement nn which robbers and mur. 
derers, Pitt and Dundas, Burke and Windham, have eacha diffe 
rent rank afiened to them inthis new claflifcation of gutlt. 

By way of anfwer tothe over-weening culogiums on our conftitus 
tion, it is akked, whether the prefent war, the prefent prime minitters, 
the prefent penfion-lif, the prefent houfe of commons, * the corrup- 
tions by which its members obtain their feats,’ the prefent national debe, 
and its dreadful increafe, the prefent taxes, the inevitable ignorance, 
miferies, and vices of the poor, the profligacy of the rich, the pref- 
fing of failors, kidnapping of foldiers, &c., be proofs of it’s boafted 
intallibility. As to the phantom ‘ national honour,’ fo faftidioufly 
urged in order to preclude negotiation, it is demanded how mach 
of the honour of the firft of june appertaitis to the failor, who lighted 
the match, that funk the french fhip, Le Vengeur? * Would it not be 
as ration: inquire how much of the guilt? Poor wretch! he knew 
not what he was doing. By a turn of the wrift, he fent full twelve 
hundred fouls, poffeZed of heroifm unequalled fince the days of Le- 
onidas, fhouting as they funk in the fame miftaken fpirit, fer their 
waticn’s boxour, all to the bottom. Let them fink! were they not 
french doys ? It was for the Aonour of Old England; and he could 
fhout when they could be heard no more.’ 

After fome pointed allufions to the late indecent fcramble about 
ifates, blue-ribbands, viceroyfhips, finecures, &c., the author 
by an eafy tranfition, to the immortality acquired by the 

pies of the minifry, and the money demanded by the beggarly 
allies ¢ f the nation. 

‘lhe names of Lynam, Groves, Alexander, and Taylor, are as cet- 
tainly on record as thofe of Frederic, Francis, and Catharine. The 
i hate bear the travelling charges of each of the fturdy 
heffeld witneffes, will as {urely appear in the account book of the” 
hequer, as will the fix millions, which if we are mad enough, 
we have now a glorious or honourable opportunity to beftow, of 
lend. And to whom? To an emperor! Can an emperor be poor? 
Can an emperor borrow money of traders? Dealers in raw hides, 
hemp, and hobnails? Degrading thought! cannot his title make 
money, Conjure up men, and command plenty from the feafons, and 
profperity to all his wifhes? It were blafphemy againft the facred 
dignity of found, to fuppofe fuch imbecility! and were the libeller 
hin the flight of the imperial eagle, fo he fhould find.’ Mr. Hl. 
next examines Mr. W.’s queftion in the houfe of commons: “ Who 
could fay he had felt the war? had any man in that houfe felt tts 
diltrefles; had the poor felt them?” and with but too much truth 
refers the member for Norwich, to the Orphan and the widow left 
to perith for want of their accuftomed fuccour; to the thoufands 
dragged almoft daily to the flaughter-houfe; to the flarving mante 
fac turers of the whole kingdom ; and more efpecially to his own com 
fiituents, of whom a great portion are without work, fome glad to 
labosr for half of their ufual wages, among whom the poor rates, 
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which were formerly one fhilling and nine-pence, are now four fhil- 
lines and nine pence, and are expected foon to be fix fhillings, in 
the pound per quarter, and where a miferable but induftrious arti- 
RE PUL, 

fin was heard Jately to exclaim, ‘I am like a bird in the field, 


when i have got e meal, I am forced to feek abroad for another.” 

‘ EleGioneering : arts, at leatt, too fatally demonitrate the corrup- 
tions of our pre fent fyftem; but even thefe are odious in a degree ; : 
and fome inhuitely more fo than others. A loom in mournmg was 
carried in procefion, by the friends of your opponent; aad the ef- 
fe% it produced, on the ditrefied manufaéturers, was fech as might 
well he expected, but fuch as you could not endure. You immedi- 
ately ordered one of the moft difgufting fpectacles that the human 
imagination could frame ; thouga J yrant that the fame deteftable 
artince had been em} loyed, in every variety, to enflame the popu- 
lace of London. You went toa carpenter in prifon, and direéted 
him to make a euillotine ; and to place a female figure, on the plat- 
form of the horrid inftrament, with its head in the at&t of being 
ftruck off, ind bleeding ; over which was an infcription in large 
letters, Pats ts Feencn Lizerty; an artifice, fir, fo full of 
paflion, and of fo difgufting and enflaming a nature, was, I believe; 


never employed ger on fuch an occafion. Charles Fox, holding 
the gore-crippiny head of the late king of France by the hair; Mr. 
Sheridan fea ling with him ata banquet of decapitated kings; mon- 
frou: figures of pretended frenchmen, devouring the bodies of their 
murdered fellow-citizens; and other infernal devices, had infulted 
the feeli: gs of the citizens of London, in every print-fhop: but no 
man perhaps, except yourfelf, would at a popular election, when 
party heats and fe euds are fo violent and fo dangerous, thus have 
been th to, and i reg rardlefs of their dreadful he ana They 
were imme: fate ly f refeen, by an active though prudent gentleman, 
who was the frien nd ‘of Mr. Mingay. I fpeak, fir, from authority. 
He went to the fheriffs, and requeited them, as peace officers, to pre- 
vent the proceilion of this hateful and dangerous guillotine. He could 
hot, he faid, an{wer for the confequences, which probably would 
end in riot. You were prefent, and exclaimed, “ Well, fir, we are 
teady to meet you on that ground ; if you have a mind to try your 
frength letus fgbt it cut /” It was fortunate that your opponent 
was a man of fome temper, and from him your angry {pirit inet with 
Well merited reproof. He could not however prevent all the mif- 
chief he foreboded. You led your guillotine and bleeding figure in 
proceffi: m, but its triumph was of fhort duration. Your opponent’s 
party, in shy nant at its appearance, and regardlefs of pe banal fafety, 


’ 
9° 
} 


tulhe 0 the adverfe crowd, and in an inftant fhivered the pageant 

60 ation ; 1 difa pprove the a¢tion, but ftate the fact. It proves that 

= “nge to fight it out, was like your political a¢lions in ge 
Crai, a bray do,’ 

PS a we take our leave of this article, it may be neceflary te 

“om 'S, List tae author attributes the errours of his opponent more 

hin 5 “ “ 0 los , than a want of principle; rather to sgnoe 
~ Matt) P Udit, 
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ART. XX. A Letter, wot in Anfewer fo, but induced by a late Publica. 
tion of Thomas Holeroft, on the Subse of political Intemperance, en- 
deave urimg 1 iiiufirate ts dangers L frees on the Commercial Pan 
of the Kingdom; and the material Difference between Theory and 
Prac Ce. Addreff d to « very Workman in England, and every Man 
avbo keeps ove. By a Friend of a Manufacturer. S8v0. 3g pages, 
Price 1s. Bew. 1795. 

THis is an infidious but impotent attack on a man, whofe ac- 
knowledved fulferings, and recorded innecence, mutt excite far diffe. 
rent fentiments in every liberal and ingenuous mind. 


Art. xxi. Letters ro the Duke of Portland, on his DereliFion of the 
Caufe of the Pe ple. birt publi cd in the Morning Chronic le, under 
the dig nathr of Hampden. Dedtcated to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Bro. so pages. Price 2s. Ridgway. 1794. 

Tu1s modern * Hampden’ feems to think the duke of Portland’s 
late cordutt of fo atrocious a nature, as fcarcely to be credited even 
in thefe days of general apoftacy. ‘ 1s it pofflible,’ fays he, * that you, 

ho, in the year 1780, were active in calling upon the people to in- 
quire into the abufes of government, fhould now be egually active in 
reprobating the public interference in public affairs? Is it poffible, that 
you, who once fo vehemently arraigned the government for not 
obeving the voice of the people, fhould now as vehemently arraign 
thofe who itil revere iw?’ 

‘Is it poflible, that you, who would only become minifter, as “ fer- 
vant of the fovereign people,” fhould now truckle to become the inftru- 
ment of the crown? that you, the illuflrious Portland, the proud 
whig, fhould meanly bow down your neck before thofe mea, whom 
you long ftigmatized as enemies to our conftitution and country; that 
you thould kifs the rod, folicit their pardon, implore their charitable 
donations, and even become the underling of Dundas? 

* When | recolle& your conduct and profeffed principles during the 
american war, and compere them with your conduét ar prefent, | find 
a ditheulty in believing vou to be the fame man. Yeu who affirmed 
that the falvation of the country depended on the eftablifhment and 
etiorts ot political focieties; can you now deprecate and condemn 
them? You then, my lord, with french alacrity, attended different 
and diilant meetings, and with republican energy, called forth the 
national {pirit in fupport of thofe principles and meafures which you 
pow traduce. You then organized the public will to refift admini- 
{tration, and where you could not be prefent, you fent animating 
philippics exhorting the focisties to vigorous and decifive Reps. In 
iVitdadlefex, you were for withholding the fupplies from government: 
& Northumberland, you held up to public indignation, the vfelef 
mae ana pennons, and the corruption ot parliament : in Bucking- 

ainthire, you reprobuted the practice of figning protefts againit your 
far ourite proceedin: $, as if the frieuds ot the popular fide had alone 

a I git to be heard: in Weitmintter, you promoted a national aflo- 

Cilatiun oO! deputies : Li Nottinghamthire \ ou rattituted a correfponding 

° focictys 
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fiery. and figned your name as chairman to its public refolations ; 
oe sony other counties, fuch as Derby, Cumberland, &c. you 
f i sanifettoes full Sapient | full of proofs of the incapacity and 
na { the exifting adminaltra tion, and full of incitements to 
. 3 dito difplace them. You then faw no fafety for our con- 

Lot inf eeneral interference of the pe eople in the affairs 


vernment. You perfevered in this conduct a few years, and at 
lat you forced the crown to furrender at diicretion. By conung into 


nowet fhoulders of the people, you expected to be above the 
di hrone ; and gis baffled fora time in your views, 


- marguis of Rockin gham, you ftill imagined your 


popu ity td rt you in a coalition with lor d North, ‘You 
mult 1 ber how much vou added to the odium of that coalition, 
sat - between you and his lordfhip, about the divifion of 
pow e! ment. You muft remember that you were both the 
chi | inftrument of oe at coalition: that you faid perfonal 
onin t to be facrifes -d t¢ ie views 

“6 ind for. a thost time you u fucceeded, in taking 
the § nent of the country by { fftorm. ‘The voice of the peop ile 
wa wrone, becaufe it di ifay sproved of your felfifh flrugele for 
pow ind parliamentary reform was then to be refitted, though 
u had convinced ever y corner of the kingdom of its neceflity, by 
vour ree: ind itrenuous aff: rtions, that the reprefentatives of the 
people were corrupted by miniiters, and that the houfe of commons 
Netraved the inte Of the nation. 

in the dedication to the ¥ awe lier, it is infinuated, that he who has 
incurred fo muc!} tum by the dereliction « if his early principles and 
profeliions, may | oe, with the fupport of the duke of Richmond, 
wad the duke of Portland, * the two moft noble and notorious apoitates 


in the caufe of parliamentary r form, to bring inconfiflency into 
falhon, and mak an amt itation Oi his former conduct ‘ a fufficient 
grouhe ior a Charge of gh trcai fon.’ 


Arr. xxir. Leti ¢ People of Great Britain, refpeGing the prefent 
Ola opi “ti ir pi Vid <1] airs. SVO. $2 pages. Price 1S. 6d. Ridg- 


Tis nere tun ited, that the nation, or rather it’s rulers, have been 
the ageretlors, in the prefent conteft; as France was ambitious of our 


Priemathin. tn laa 

if Pp; in return for which, we not only infulted her, but fe- 
Cretiy machinated with her enemies againit her honour » her liberties, 
and ' ji 


Do vou want to reflore order in France? there is no enemy of 
re, but whatis hired at your coft. Do you want to propagate 
moralitv in Fran cet the moft cruel of vices have been engendered 


“cre Dy your perfidious agents. Withdraw your {pies, and the con- 
mination that has (pread through too much of the country, and 
reac eu tOO Many « ft the inl habitants » WI ili foon be purged away. But 
Not be ' 1 


De your de ire to give a king to France, nobles to France, titled 
PRES tof rance, | rivilegad men to France, I grant you there are no 
fans tor the acc being nent of your purpofes. Neither your fword 
ot your policy will bring you nearer to that end, France detefts 

Pa monarehy 
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monarchy, France detefts nobles, ttled pricfls, privileged men of 
every kind, France detefts a fyftem debafing the human mind, em 
fecbling its faculties, defeating the purpofes of focial union ar 
men, and fubjccting the laborious part of mankind to all the want, 
anxictics, and wretchednefs which are the natural penaltics of forth, 
and giving to the idle, protufe, and unprofitable, all the natural fruits 
of induftry.’ 

In refpect to * indemnity,’ unlefs it can be proved, that the Origin 
of the quarre] was juft and honowrable, ‘ to fight for indemnity is to 
fight for plunder.’ 

~ By the decree of the roth of november, 1792, it is contended, 
that the french did not hold out proteciion to a taction in any fate; 
but, to ‘ every oppreffed people calling for aid :’ and the nation ig 
reminded, ‘ that the minifler, in fighting tor the Scheldt, has loft the 
Seven United Provinces for ever.’ 


Art. xxitt. Pints to Oppoftion: In a Letter addrefjed to the Right 
Hon. Charles ‘James Fox. 8vo. 23 pages. Price is. Pridden, 
1795. 

These * hints’ are the avowed prodattion of a lawyer of Line 
coln’s-inn, who appears to be much offended, that the opinions of the 
attorney and folicitor general fhould be treated with a degree of 
levity bordering on contempt, by the members of the oppofition, ia 
the houlfe of commons. 


ART. xx1v.; C onfederatiens on the principal ObjeBrems againft Overtures 
for Peace with France. 8v0. 30 pa. Price is. Stockdale. 1795, 


NotwitHsTanpinc his utter abhorrence of the french, and a 
thorough conviction of their * mifchievous infanity,’ the author has 
evod fenfe enough, to forefee the inipolicy of continuing, and the un- 
‘appy confequences that may refule from the prefent war, After 
premifing, that he has contemplated, with almoft uninterrupted difap. 
probation, every proceeding in a neighbouring country, fince the ninth 
of july, 179, the deftroftion of the Baftille included, he fairly owns, 
that « a conteit, which obftracts our internal commerce, whieh interrupts 
our internal {pirit and power of induttry, which cuts off our people, 
enfeebles our credit, augments our debts, diminifhes our revenues; and 
which threatens even (however remotely many perlons may think) the 
fecurity of private property, and the ftabiliry of our conftiturion, maf 
be regarded by every englifhman, as a moit deplorable misfortune.” 
‘Thofe, who maintain the inexpediency of putting an end to hoftilities, 
mui coniider the continuance of them as the Jealt of two evils: but 
their arguments do not appear to him to be conclufive. In the fir 
place, inftead of peace aifording France ‘ a refpite from the difirefies 
of war,” he thinks, that country ¢ mutt, im no very long {pace of time, 
elihey coniolicate itfelf into a practical reprefentative democracy, (fuch 
as it is at prefent in theory), regularly adminiftred and peacefully 
obeyed, or 1 will be fuperfeded by fome other more fi ntial ia- 
flitution of goverament:’ and in either cafe, a renewal of war is not 
likely to enfue.: By 2 fpeedy peace, the frantic irritation of the people's 
minds would be allaved, the artificial wants. of life would revive, 
in 
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Saduttry und commerce would find the means of gratification, and ev 
hour would increafe their attachment to thefe recovered bleilings. ‘Twe 
other reflections alfo occur to him; firft, that in cafe of a new ag ref. 
fon on the part of France, the inhabitants of this country would be 
more cordia!ly united in the fupport of a war then becoine inevitable; and 
fecondly, the inhabitants of France would be lefs eager for the renewal 
or maintenznce of hoftilities, which they maft be fenfible would be, 
on their part, unneceflary and unjutt. 

As to the other objection, that there is at prefent no government in 
France, with which we could treat, he thinks it poffefies no real weight ; 
gs the conduct of the enemy has been upon the whole as confiftent and 
uniform, as that which is exhibited by nations in general, and much 
more fo than could have been expected from a nation in their peculiag 
circumitances 

It is contended, that we loft the american colonics principally from 
our improvidence in not having left to the french, at the peace of 1763, 
¢acommunity of intereft in their fubjagation ;’ and it is inferred, 
that thofe, who maintain the policy of colonization, ou; ht to beware 
how they fubje¢t us to the lofs of the Weit Indies by a milar impru- 
dence, and fuffer France to retain her fagat iflands, as a fecurity for 
the prefervatio > of our own. 

In France, we indeed behold a diminifhed population, a flender and 
embarrafled commerce, ftagnated manufactures, the abfence of individual 
wealth, and a total difappearance of the circulating medium: but her ree 
fources are {till formidable: they-confilt * in the perfect and abfolute 
dominion over all the labour and bodily force of every animal, over all 
the productions of the earth, and over every imanimate itubftance, 
within a territory containing 140,000 fquare miles.’ 


Art. xxv. 4x Apteal to the Manufafurers on the prefent State ¢ 
Trade, ec, The fecond Kdition. 8vo. 20 pages. Price 6d. 
Birmingham, Belcher; London, Johnfon. 1795. 


Tre author of this fhort * appeal’ conceives it a duty incumbent 
on every friend te his country, to ufe his honett endeavours to point oute 
what he apprehends te be the caufe of public calamity. He accordingly 
tranfcribes the copy of @ general refolution, dated Birmingham hotel, 
decemberi 12, 1704, in which it is unanimoufly agreed, ‘ that the 
want of employ ut had reduced great numbers of the labouring poor 
tf great difficulties, and deprived them of the means of providing thempelves 
y nect Jaries of life’ ‘She following is a comparative ftatement 
of the numbers of the poor of Birmingham at two different periods : 

December 22, 1392. December 22, 17940 


M 
with the 


& otal in the worxhoufe - 306 -—- —— <= 636. 
Ditto Out- poor reheved - - 13690 ee ve 2817. 
Ditto children at nurfe in the country173 — —~ =—= 263.’ 
lf fuch be the real tate of the labouring manufacturers, he very jaftly 
concludes, thar thofe, who heretofore derived a profit from their em- 
preyment, mult have ferious reafons for complaint, notwithRanding the 
» Jetary at war will give no credit to the ¢ cry of diftrefs and poverty,” 
shat bas been lately raifed, 
Ps; After 
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After complaining of the partiality of the * preffure,’ he continues 
tu me whe a the ef rgy Cou id boat Ol a more 

and for this very obvious reafon, the ty thes 

wy of the aaa which was never in a better 

the prefent, When fpeaking of the revenue 

uld not have it underitood, that 1 have reference to 
ito which Mr. B UTK e directed us, on the trial of Warren 
hen } hat the clerg y pot fied jusicias as well as 
ope, and had laid it down asa rule of 

fhould be convitted of criminal gallantry, 


uirty-two oc uli ir w itnefi Co——sl or r bithop on 
. ST i _— —=_ » | . . } 
eing the greate t iand-owners in the 
¢ * he _ : 1, 
of nonour and cmoiument in tae ftate, 
yugh not reduceable to a manufacturer's 
fatisfa¢tory, 
d r apundance, as 
higher; W may, in fome 
, 1 
vi many of then { whea the calls 
\ ¢ to th li ) bi | \ no, In more 


am } . »* . " , 1, ¥ ” _% } 
independence mployment could 


, 
4 
a 
ii 


S « , 


QL, G7rivxR, aud be ne rry, as both times 
interelt. Produce, in general, 

| sanced. "Yo the latter, 1 would 
is moft likely ultimately to promote your 
irom the efiectu ] exertion of productive 
from labour being employed in deffradtive 
Rn 1791 and 11792 

dities was contider- 

it its caufe was 

demand for our 

value, which enabled 

and to contribute with 

rovernment whote con- 

miration, and afforded us that 

perfonal exertion wou'd have 

ns equally high with the moft 

ur not only reduced in its value, but 
s of government, and 

, o - 1% our means of 


fuch of the poor as wifh to 

ac rtific ate, are \eryv pro) erly 

us and unenlich tened policy. 

grand ¢ ry -fho p of Ik: urope, ’ appears 
lin the Weit Ridi ng of Yorkfhire, the 
1-93 was iefs, by 15453758 yards, 

1 out as the panacea for the cure of all 
‘invation of this difaftrous war be 

hat the greater part of the national burt: 
whofe heey! ia life protects them from 
calamity ; 
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—e fe cannot be denied, that the mildeft, the moft equita- 
4 the mott ufual exped ient of polifhed flares, in periods of 
ncv. ds "he reduc ion n of th ¢ falaries 6 f their  fervani a and the Jup- 


c 


Arr. xxvi. The ! Origin of Government, By John Whitaker, 


Re&or of eae Lany! horne, Co: nwall. SvoO. 71 pages. 

Pris. 4d. Stockdale. 1795. 

A poLp attempt is here made to revive the long exploded doc- 
ine right of kings. ‘The author : acknowledges the 


trine of the atv igh 
doctrine to e fomewhat antiquated ; but he 3 is dete ermined lito e xhibir 


tina new rey calculated immediately for the prefent times ; 


nd he fatters himfelf, that the name of John Whitaker may give 
he pamphlet fome chance of attraéting general notice, and pro- 


mviction. Highly, however, as we rate Mr. W.’s 
and eloquence, we truit, that the good fenfe, and the dear 
17 


ught experience, of caginadees will be fuflictent to euard ther 
aint the infe&tion of his do@trine. It is not the over-b ‘aring con. 


ence, with which this w ruer ‘ unre trained by petty ferupulofity 


f fpirit about the mode of vovernment infit uted by God,’ con- 


des from the perional rule of Adam over Eve, and over his chil- 


iren, that monarchy is the primary, the natural. the divine ferm of 


vernment for man ;—it is not the flimfv fophitry, by which he 
deuvours to prove, "th: it it is impofible for any government to reft 


pon the will of it’s conftituents ;—it is not the contempt, with 


» affect to treat John Locke ;—that will perfuade any one, 
retains the leaft ee of the fire of britith freedom, to abandon 

e frft prine she of liberty, that all civil power originates with the 
ople, and, be r ipa for their benefit, muit be fubje& to 


heir control. Mr. W. may, in the phrenz: vy of his zeal for mo- 


narchy, pronounce the principles of freedom ca Iculated only for the 
me if St. Luke’s hofpital ; ; he may employ every art to bring 
the republics of ancient Greece and Rome into difcredit ; he m may 
rant, as loudly as he pleafes, againft that Caliban, republic anifm ; 
he may induftrioufl y {pread a faluta: ‘y terrour of that ‘ volcano of 
liberty, which has broken out in the centre of France, and which at 


me Tnresten ‘ . al ae “% * . s] «ur ‘ 2 
nes threatens to thake the whole globe into atoms ;’—‘hll we are 


} »* @] °¢ | alam 
While Laat brit ons wil re mall 1 true to themiei\ CS and their 


and will, both in principle and practice, adhere to the doc- 
f Locke, that ‘men being by nature all free, equal, and in- 


no one can be put out of that eftate, and fubjected to 


- 7 1? y : - a ee Le “nyt “sy rane * 
pVsliiCal powe! of another, without his own confent. 


RT. XNXVII. An 4addrelhs to the Prime Mini of the Kn 1g of C orfica: 
on t edt of it’s late Union with the Brit h Crown, der veloping 
fie Planners of the Meafure, ani demonfiratingethat thi Confii- 
Pation ich vas fi graciously ratified 1 Fane laf, to bis Majefty’ J 
vue ds, ¢ cntains in Princ iple, that «© ery eR of Repre- 
sent : ly has heen fo le ong and ui fuccefsfully fought to be sbiaie- 
é cople of Great Britain and j Meas § fre ma As hi wncntary 
Nejorm. By a Barvifter. 8vo. 6. pages. “Pr. 1s. 6d. Glin- 
“ iLo. 1795. 
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Tre author of this addrefs irexically compliments the minifter og 
his forgettulnets, notwithRtanding ‘ the virtue of all the holy evan 
gelifts’ was on a tate folemn occafion applied * fo near to the feat 
of memery as his lips.’ He is at the lame time deemed worth ‘4 of. 
< a wreath of immortality :’ but this ts not {natched from the * laurel,’ 
but from ‘ the crimfoned mulberry tree,’ which is here fuppofed tq 
have received a deeper tinge from the blood fpilt in the courfe of the 
prefent war. : 

Paffing rapidly from evlogiums fo very equivocal to remarks of a 
more ferious nature, he recurs to the important fubject of parlia- 
mentary reprefentation ; aiferts, that no folecifm can be more grofs, 
than to imagine or to expect, thet corruption will purify es and 
maintains, that the people and the legiflature do not itand, in this 
effential bufinefs, on equally fair ground ; asthe former are fubjeét to 
indiétment and punifhment, at the profecution of the executive 
power, fhould they attempt by é/ega/ modes a reform or recovery of 
their conflitutional rights, whereas the latter are not profecutable by 
any law, at the feit of the nation, fhould they betray the truft repofed 
in them by their conilituents, or act ever fo unjufily in withholding 
from them the reformearicr U ey olicit. 

The hacknied objection of the unfitnc/s of the times for an improve- 
ment of the prefent degenerate and degraded flate of our reprefen- 
tation is confidered as being equally fophiftical and dangerous: ‘3 
fkilful phyfician,’ it is added, ‘ whether of the body natural or body. 
politic, will {peedily correé& or amputate the rotten parts of a con- 
ftitution, and not by procraftixating the operation, rik that comvalfon, 
which is in general a diagnoftic of diffolution to the cvhole frame.’ 
The trials, we are told, have ‘ univerfalifed’ the queftion: and it has 
ftruck every thinking man as a grofsabfurdity, ‘ that the fubjeéts of 
the xeww king of Corfica fhould have lately and moft gracioutly been 
prefented with that very identical fyf%em of reprefentation, which 
the people of Great Britain and licland, with infinitely ftronger 
clauns, have fo long, and fo unfoccefefully, fought to obtain by @ 
parliamentary reform.’ After ftating, that the plan of reprefentation, 
which 1s the moft ‘ equal and free,’ approaches neareft to perfeGtion, 
the myuitice and folly of the difproportion of delegates to that of 


electors is infiited upon, and the following table adduged by way of 
proo! : 











© Places. Ele&ers. Members. 

London 7,000 fends “oe 
Weftminfter 10,000 2 
Middlefex 3,400 _— - 
Surrey 4,50 —- 2 
Southwark 2,0 20 _-- 2 

27 ,OOO ee 2 
Newhaven I wihithiian 2 
Old Sarum I — z 
Midhurft I sabia 2 
Cafilerifing 2 avis 2 
Marlborough 3 a 2 
Dawnton 4 lance 2 : 

iz — 
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¢ Flagrant and enormous,’ adds our author, ‘as is the above inftance 
of imperfect and decayed reprejentaticn, where the few, contrary to 
reafon, confiftency and juttice, return to parliament equally as many, 
members as do an immenfe multitude of electors, ftill it is but one 
of numerous ftatements which could be adduced to the point from 
the atrocious hitory of borough influence.’ St 

The author next proceeds to animadvert on the new conftitution 
granted to Corfica. It is very juftly obferved, that the freedom of 
the election of reprefentatives will be always in proportion to the 
equality of it, or in other words, that it’s independence will be more 
fecured as a territory becomes mere divided into equally large 
ditri€ts ; this furnifhing the means of wrenching election from pfi- 
vate influence, and the hands of a few, and vetting it in the hands 
‘the many. By dividing Corfica into piewes, or nearly equal dif- 
triés, each of which fends two members, and admitting populous 
towns on the coaft, poflefing 3000 inhabitants, to the fame privileges, 
this creat and obvious benefit is obtained there. By permitting all 
land-olders to be electors, in a country where every man, almoft 
without exception, is in pofleflion of land, umiverfal figfrage and 
coriican repre{entation, have become fimilar terms. ‘The number 
pf reprefentatives returned to the primary affembly convened for the 
purpofe of difcuiling and affenting to the propofed union, exceeded 

00, which is nearly equal to all thofe fent by the counties, cities, 
and boroughs of Great Britain. 

In thort, it is contended, that in that favoured ifland ‘ every ter- 
ritorial diftri€@, and every town, poflefling the privilege of return- 
ing members to parliament--and even their epifeopal reprefentatives— 
gil are ftamped with the glorious attributes—-independence of elec- 
tion and freedom of reprefentation.’? We fhall take our leave of this 
article with a fhort quotation : 

‘ I thall conclude this addrefs with the memorable declaration of 
ear! Chatham—not im who lately retired from the admiralty, 
mournfully rebed with the mercantile forrows of the whole nation— 
but of hus father, whofe grave, victory and profperity have decked 
wita an ever-blooming wreath of national glory :—his words were in 
fubliance—*« I am hrinly of opmion thet before the expiration of 
the prefeni century, a reform in the commons houfe of parliament 
will be effeéted by the legiilature—buat fhould it exceed this period, 
the rotten boroughs will afluredly be amputated tarough the energy of 


» . | PP 
the peopie. 


‘ Make hafte then, great fir, and complete the mountain of /oaves 
and jibes for yourfelf and relatives, for the above prophecy of the 
immortal Chatham is rapidly fulilling, and whofe final accomplith- 


ment muit inevitably terminate your minifterial reign.’ 


fer. xxvii. 7 houghrs on the Theory and Practice of the French Con- 
fuiuion, In four Letters. $vo. 36 pages. Pmce is, Blamire, 
1794. 
le author of thefe letters feems to allow, that government was 
sHgned tor the benefit of the people , but he is inclined to deny, what 
#ppears to fome to be a clear inference from this pofition, that the 
peo; le poflefs the inconteftable right of changing their form of govern- 
Ment, when, and how they pleafe, After a virulent attack upon 
. 3 Roufleay 
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Rouffeau, who is ac know ledged to have been a man ‘ of a mild and 


gentle difpofition, ich however does not prevent him from being 
gen 


here termed * the ay voitle of deifm and i profligacy,’ he proceed $ to pour 
out a torrent of indifcriminare abufe upon © re french and their new 
conftitution. He appears offended, that the kings of Europe fhould be 
termed * tyrants’ in the n; tonal convention ; and ah Rochefoucaule, 
the Lameths, La Fayette, Briffor, Petition, Danton, «c., are clafled 


. 
roect: cle aby ' Ni 1¢T A ‘ ? ‘ iS traitor . 
+ . 
| } , . 1? ] . 7 » | if 
bins © enehinman hi: ai ti prejudices of Ji bn Bull, without a 
fin vle rroes ; his mwenernty? § 
‘ . 4 oat ‘ a4 . ’ ‘ aes J 7 . 
AR’ 1x. d us aia ’ sers iffued by the Britifh Come 
tz i } } > 
? ae, 4 ; 7 e ts Wisse io . © pages. 
‘Ty oe | - 1 . " : tar and Vileshotec rmange the nea 
Drapes papers ive t NM PFNtea ana GIMIPiIDUleG aMone ire p Trions 
; 
' ’ 1% oie oa ‘ Pe alli 
« ea Wi the Weit I » track and a few extracts trom them 


mav be acreeable to our readers, as they will thow the /éera/treatment, 
that the inhabitants of the french Weit India iflands have e x perienc sel 
under britith prote¢tion, which wilf probably be contrafted with the 
condutt ot the french plunderers towards the inhabitants of 


. . , + . 
On the rf of january, 1794, fir Charles Grev, and fir J. Jervis, 
pueda a prociamation, inviting all the Iriencs of peace, government, rt- 
: ' , j } rAA — “ role :  endilieal 
hivion, ana Oruer, if We duand oO A rtinico, to fhake ott the yoke of 


a tyrannical oppr , and to thelter themfelves from the horrours of 


: } = + “AF ‘ _ > a. | : : ¢' © } » 
marcny, wnacr t rotection and government of a juit and benevolent 
jover ; in whole name thev did £ folemnly promife, grant, and iniure, 


to ailthofe, who, availing themfcives of this invitation, ina quiet and 


I sanner, fhall fubmit to the authority of the king, and put 

themfelves under his mareity’ protecti 1, perfona!l fafety, as well as 

FULL AND IMM IAT FNIOYMENT OF ALY! HEIR LAWFUL 

PROPERTY, according to their ancient laws and cufioms, and on the 

mas ade reous terms, th perfous alone excepted, whofe removea ! foould 
, . “er 


ifland ; and ¢ even to perions of this 
ceicription, whatever may have been their con ve promife a fale 

to France, or any other place the ~y may choofe, without 
1 y to the king’s fervice: we further promuile, that at the reftoration 
ot peace, the fard glland of Martinico thal enjoy a ll the commercial 
nd prival ges, Wi ich are enjoved | ‘the colonies of his britanatc 


, ry eas . 1 - eine 
igth. The inhabitants, as it fhould feem, not having fab 
. e | re a I: - e+ 7 } 1 af onAer 
‘ ‘ ‘ taak } Li ka) 1g } roc ary itl nm, Out acl naing 
? ? ; » + ] } _ . 
sat , pesca tO eive if up by force, as mercnants, Davee 
’ o ) ’ ’ 2 re 
’ . c . OTG Glo dei t he: ad ¢ yuar (eTs, 


. , true, and verihed ipecification of ‘aide nial pro 


t , of whatever kind and quality,in their poffeflion, 
, ' ee ee | ee ee al 
» \s + Vale Visi Jia GECIATATION Was if 1 ued, lhowing 


fo ici reicuiar articies in their wa rchoufes, « on exprels 


» | ‘ yi 1.4 remain anftwerable tothe agents oO! the rmy 
' , fom ; ' . 1... # io 
‘ ten as fhould be re juired, for the value there 
, i. > , /. | e 
» Tate. 4 |, the various goods fcized in the ifland were 


PubICKI, d, tor the bene ‘St of thofe who feized them: 
tie ; reicort iflued a proclamation, for the 
g inhabitant, 


Ps 
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nalitants to meet intheir refpeCtive parifhes ,tochoofea deputy, to meet, 

the next fun commifiaries appointed by the brittfh commanders 

enut of fi) xing a gener ral contribution, (the amount of which 

, : n to the repreient ative of heen $4 5 to be pa ud 

by all « fetled | property in the calon ‘The 3s inhabitants not ha 

‘ny attend itothis order, on the 21f, the eit excellencies, to remove an 
4 ( portance, iffue d another proclam: ition, ftating : that the 
f cally thefe Geput ies Was to * confer with them on the mof 

1 moft expeditious way and means to raife a fum of mon 


equita auU iivil 
mega! value of the conqueft, ceftined to reward the valour, to 


‘ the excetiive fatigues, and, their c contequ ence, ficknefs and 
mortality, and to make good the heavy expence, incurred by the britifh 


oficers, foldiers and failors, who, with unit ‘n firmnefs, and match- 


ha . sf) .. Seadcome 
lefe . itchreved the cong t of this 1ff ind, id ‘nected 
j ; . , 4 he etn ¢} ee” 
(} ent, refcued from a wretched exue the greacett 
5 5 , >, Fa ad = ’ 
. » . e , tT nf ; 
| t + nd rt AK I a t » tO : 1¢ g i ‘ f Te sf 7 if iw 
7 /* 2 “ e haan ; > 
A t on or whicd } | alt et Ui Ueda, . ©. 
i t Tr en Te jand ( TUda ? >» tA if . iva toate CS, 
©; Ree <2 39 ith ore to D ween is “ha — Jats wey “~* {oon 1s 
‘ i 4 i 4 parla, ait ‘ aia” ' sstaséd Lindbad be gD SF, is 
} . 2% oe , onl tie. ‘eae Py 
: yy the Navetations tuated in the faiad pariihes, 
: 
- “a eel é } mS “7 
‘ ] er of flave 5. Ca > at Va land, i uil MNS, and 
tions, an eftimate of each of thofe objeéts, and a fpecification of 
t wr rads \Y) Te - aa ; rat) “et ) aph pitare, wl - 
‘ } Ctl 9» sAbia@il eaiike a fh he Crea Ou Cacil Cilal iif rein 
i 
‘ 41 —_ Lee £ow att. tee 4 ‘ } 
uifhed thofe, that dona fide had been made and col- 
f . } ] , , » 
lett the twenty-third of laft march. 
i 7 ‘ . » 4] > 4 } f she and ‘2 nael 
i 1 { ’ 110 to rive a | it ( [ houfes, T j ariv 
ent ' ay n ; : eo, PRE GEG He a SE 
r ; I ‘ a ‘ Oo} liaves, 1¢€ TVal fs, tives ind to enume both all 
' aia 2h aw fi. aS Sees “eft in re C ..4 of 
t ineacn pariin, * with a corre¢t inventory of all the 
POOdS, 1 I chattels belon ring to iu hp rfons : have been 
’ 2 © 
tok } We j i. ahem dachowes 
a > OF ied Guring the heee, or Dat ifhed the 
i ; ¥ iz, f, , ” . i] 4 4 , J , ” , d ad A, ; ne 
d el ddiltsi i «4 j ; cj i y és c of 
i ‘f o rape 
hs f1din ge wy Ira - ie, - 
p fatA's - re to he made with all nofible exneditio 
. anh | } Aio @lt iV VA Pe ore ee as vy ALil 1.3 } ails -\ . NAA EN n, 
r . . 
; arbens » obitenns ak 2. / ~ ehy s Aals 
, ty, Tir thirty-firit infant, or foon r, they May ve Gelte~ 
il commiflaries to the commitflioners appointed to receive 
them 4 thee Hinenmrle wal — seher Le entunnane” 
. - ‘ » OF Cals } rrpaoe, Wii Te} lr e1itier to tl intendgant s 
A 
mt, e Re T ‘ : > . r _ ’ 7 rr | 
Hotel at St. Pierre, or to the governor’s houfe at Fort Royal: the com- 
weavers 1 Calel having, On their part, maniieited their ardent wiih to 


trim Fe } ; ' ; J 4 
_——" MY t meatures, declare berewith, that it 1s thew firm rejolu- 


iS , jure f é Ch » OT, fiatit r of it, 14 avail 
, ’ Je ré r. TA 4 5 WH é [iP y are IPF vs ted, ic Ori } and ¢ nporce 
‘ . ~ a 
1 levy was to be made in the moft equitable manner, 
. at proportion with the means of each individual, the inhabi- 
a ive been infected by the Riehts of Man,to have 
7 a7 


s mela a — 
i nha Gecrees,. A.D, 


THEOLOCY, 


4ART. XXX. The Exp diency, Predi@ion, and Ace om pliff ment of the 
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. , oe ary. ary Thorne 
, B.D. of Pembroke College, Rector ot Brightwell in Berk. 
) alll ‘ 
thire. ovVO. 270 ps oes. i ice CS. wed. Oxtord, Cooke; 


i »vaad : bia ; : 
Dus crecit of fuch an anitifution, as that of tiie Baasy ton lectures, 


. - 2 , 
ae a Laer ¢} difeus {.- } 


, | | 
° m4 walled 
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biithed in con 
ormity to the will of the founder, fhould not be merely px opular t fer. 
mons, in which trite fubje¢is are tritely handled. Ifdue attention haye 
not. in every inftance, fince the commencement of the leétures, beeg 
yaid to this confide ration, the public will find no reafon for any come. 

his head with refpect to the prefent publication. The 
author has, indeed, made ch sce of a fubdieG, which has long been a 


— — 
- 
re 
3 
-* 


favourite theme with orthodox divines; and, 1m treating it, as Was to 
be expetted, he places himfelt firmiy upon orihodex ground : but he 
kj fick hic with a fet of elegant 
erations, or to amufe them with a few fmart 1 in ‘kes at fome popular 
modern heretic. He enters Geepy into the merus of his fubjetts, and 
employs much learned inv eft} gato h, and ingeni us Criticifm, in fupport 
f what he judges to b a ¢ {criptural doctrine of redemption. He 
writes, through the whole, like a correét {cholar and an able theologian, 
and, what is {till better, jike a man of cangoer, who laments the intem 
h, with which controverly is too commonly condutte 
trine of rex lemption, or the recovery of 
death, by the merits gnd_ atonement of 
shrift, as the grand doétnne of chiiflianity. he firft fermon treats 
on the inability of human nature to difcover a deliverance trom the 
fatal conlequences of fin, the death of the body, and the final deftruce 
tion both of foul and body in the fecond death. ‘The preacher fhows 
be i ~ expedicnts, which men have employed to arm 
thems! Ti the fear of death; and of the ancient forims of relie 


’ P - " . , , ; od 
BiOH, Whence p. r-mofatc, to allure them of the pardon of it, 
‘ 


» 4 > | } @} } et, ‘ 7. Soi > - - . 

aa Clrermal tite in the ie 1 difeowrfe Mir. W. con‘iders the inthe 

tie? | , . . er | ehe < otal - pom ... Dee 

tuati 12 Wi | i TX 1 a ; CaTiy a‘ Or tile Ve I ¢| : Da Dn tr oniy Ends 
e ; @ e | . ‘ + . “. ; 

Ln Fas iu rew patrizrcns, Dut Cconciu es, troin tuncry 


Pllages | that the know! dee of the Mefliah was revealed 
to perfons, who did not belong to the family of Ifracl. ‘This he infers 
pred : to Shem, G IX. ge 27>; from the prophetic 
anguage « », ChLIX, 232—~26; and trow the predictions of Galaamy 

i i wir, Wes oplerva s on thefe latter predictions, as4 


7 critical aoilitns. Referring to the opinion above 


> . . 2 i ’ 
. nN nron ' 7, nehpe = forts + wen 
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. , . . rie | es | aliud to contain the predictions ok 


mm, ' Hat Dru from a Dagan nation, a: ve theschore 


*. nut who was alio a man ofa very 
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lies amd alluminations fron 1 God. ‘This prophet came 
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from Aram or Mefopotai nia, near the horders of the Euphrates, out of 


} 
tie I 


” 7) 


untries of the eaft, at the inftigation of the king of 


Moab ana the ders of Midian *, net very wic ked intentions againit 
ol | Lord. He was vet a worfhipper of the true God, 
~ doed himfelf fo far under his authority, as to be znable to 
ae , ln of the Lord, te do any thing as of his ow 
nindt. | s indeed a fuperititious worfhipper, and a wretch of 
the molt inconfiftent conduct: though unable to difobey the divine 
co d, cous to Go it; devout himfelf, yet fludious te make 


s people rebellious ; mercenary, fo as to labour to proftitute to 
es of cain the grearett favours of heaven; and, under the full 
ad dere of a future fate of happinefs, a hypocrite, Yet the 

leafed to make ufe of fuch an inftrument as this footh- 


er. to convey even to the heathen nations, the difcoveries of his 


love, and the manifeitations of his favour through a powerful re -deemer. 

‘ The part of his predictions, which I would notice, as more im- 

mediately relating to our prefent purpofe, commences at the 1 ¢th verfe 

ot t! th chapter ; where Balaam, after he | iad been ordered to 
} 


tee from Balak, 1s defirous to advertife e the king ot Moab what the 


ve) 


, 
endants lfrael /bould do to his people in the latter days, m tome 


deic 
diftant ages of the world, or as the exp refhion is obferved moft com- 
monly to denote, in the times of the Metffi: th. And be took up ws poranls, 
his authoritative or commanding {pece! h, and faid, ** Balaam the fon of 
be MaktID, yea the INAH» whe cl arly dijctern th, Sp aki th, he Speak th 
é g beard the words of G id, and bien infiruéted in the knowledge 6 of 
ibe Mo High, who jaw the wvifion of the Almig bry,” and though finkiny, 
under it, yet qeirh bis eyes shen, or a clear conviétion of the truth : 
“TL api, mia nigel bint, but not MIW 5 / WwW wll 71 ake bim a bl ffs Wks but NOL 
tig; a fear. . th tort!) from Tacob, gate [ce pier fe al L rife out of LIfrael, 
hich fhall smite princes of Mz yab, and have ditt ion over all the 
tm Of Sei. And i Edom a fs ball be a polfelfs iM, err aljo fhall be a po/- 
jy r £i5 OnWCIMIES, nd Ifra a bail ao vatiantly Vei tho ugh § be foall 
é from fa 10, DB ef ral deftroy the Juri vvors of the city.” 
_ * Several parts of this diiting uifhed prophecy have a reference pro- 
Dy 


David in the firit place. But the wfesla is reterred by the 
} 


fee paraphraft, by all the Targums, and many of the jews unto 
', the fon of David, the king of Ifracl, in whom alone as the 


i 


> 45 Capable of a fair illuftra: ion, fo the mc of confiderable parti- 


itri¢tly verified, He it was, that fhould be manifetied in 
} 4 


s due time, and become a blefing to mankind ; who is called 





vot, Peter the day far ||, and who exprefsly Ryles himfelt in the book 

RK ‘lations, the root aud the offs pring of David, th bright and the 

ming jaar ** - hofe celeftial origin alfo, as weil as his coming in the 

o J 

~ See Numb. xxii, g.and xxiti. 7. + Ch. xxiv. 13. ¢ Ver. 24. 

i at the beginning of each of the claufes in this ver{e, 

in this manner. ‘The verfions differ in their fenfe of 

ro 39 but the moft ancient derive it from 1» to defcend. So 

‘\ y- Onk. Samar. and Syr. But Vul. Arab. and the more 
cra Ones tranflate as from m1 40 bawe dominion over. 

'§ 2 Pet. i. ag, ** Rev. xxii. 16, 
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fet x mace known by the appearance O {fa ftar*: He it was who 
fhould ri rt ver all his enemies, and thould have domi- 
nion the fons of men, or the children of seth +: for the dif. 


tink veen jew and gentile fhould ceafe under hia government, 

ho ‘ preoena ti King Gaom of the faints ot the mow high, 
mi SPopucr Da iel ip aKS; © hea the true ifrac ites theuld 
finally enjoy the cantire nader the whole beaven, and all the potentates 


y 1t was h >» WHO as the 
; - sh iy = a. went at len rt} iel} .) h if 
‘ : . ja » bi) wi i?S AltS FOM i ee bi wae et At 4 Ab UA i y t ole 
: : } 
ts of jerutaiem, who had furvived the former evacuations ot 


‘ were overwhelmed with a complete deftruction in its 

; ‘ 
‘ular nature is the whole of this prophecy delivered hy 
l in ats compals more wide and compreliendve, 
, . -_ oF ct, than any that had been hitherto 
delivered to the world; it is therefore defervedly recorded by Me viet, 
] + wv ritings. Lhat it fhould be de. 


; 


iviner at fo early a period, and fo many cem 

( t A 2D eared, Is an argument ¢ the goodnets of 
Cod, ute, and his mercies cxtended all his works: 
e faintly 
‘ | . Tt woul Ot [hat the Te rt mankind fhould © UnaCe 


bys | defioy . 
gua }wita t iciOus purpeles Ol his Peneras wcizu to redeem 


Ou tine bromiic to tl sCQu Ol Bo ane 





©+¢ S . the rof Noah. and 


of Noah, and confequently the parent of 
‘ 14 > | bus srear 
-' or the New Wo;ria ; and this 1 take to be the proper 


( i . 
>. ‘ , | 

; a a ‘ ° 9% 5 ats 
, obferves on ver. rq: ** It is likely . he, that 1s 

, r a 2 ie 
cularhy t fome ercat city, and beit forti fie d, the 

.s . 

mete IS, and % roneeit hold in the! inedom, 4 Chis c! ity L take 


« 


t Jervialem, and fee no reafon that militates againft this ‘applica 
, the difperfion of the jews feems ns plasaly pointed 


, — } os ~ eae } ‘ 

! we propnecy, Ch. XXi2. Gg. ‘ Lo, the pe copie 
} 7. eg ee eee Pos he natn ad And 

. ° , ‘ . ‘ /% oe eo rere amon? t! € nations. 

> / ’ . , . : 2 Fr Ye 

, s baiaam fingular ; fer both the deftruction of 
t : ) OF the people, On their impenitence and 

} - 3 


, 7 . . 
) avout th ame period by vioics. oC 
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: i crrmr 
tes, or defcendants of Efat 


, 
e aieetees 
- = » 7. eaamrahked in the Genrec: 
j It) ibd we if, triu PI hed in the CATES 
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f tr Y) tial. « (Vil. f if Tle Ts 
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rough the feveral prior devaftations of the 
when it thould be entirely deftroyed by the 
Vichiah. The prot i} necy of Obadi ah 1s extended 
5 shen thofe that et Cape, or the difperfed of the 


t Zton, to judge the mount ol faa, and the 
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iT 


tions of the future Meffiah our author difcovers in the 
urney of the hebrews as sr through the wilder- 
- predictions of the Mefliah’ during the regal go- 

re 1 the intimations of the time of his coming 
ts. are in the third and fourth fermons reviewed, 
ng of quotations, but with ingenious remarks, and 

. In the application of paflages 1 in the Old Teftament 


“ 


. L ‘ 
r makes a free ufe of the method of interpre- 
louble meaning to prophecies, and which finds 
id emblems 


wae 


his fifth difcourfe in « wiat ing the objections 
delay of the chriftian revelation. ‘This he does 


d nature and preparatory def fion of the mofaic infti- 

to the ftate of the world at the time when 
| hat the death of Chrift was an mors facrifice, 
W. proceeds to eftablifh in his fixth difcourfe . 
fome of the more ftriking circumitances of the 
out their relation to the 


e evangelifts ; pointing 
nd maintaining it to have been the primary 


 Chrift died, to cancel the guilt of fin by making 
-finner, or to remove his obligation to fuffer punifh- 
in his ftead. Many pa ffages of Sc ripture are quoted 
pon in fupport of this dottrin e; and fome pains are 
ile the mit nds of believers to this myflery, on the 
h a facrifice was neceflary in order to vindicate the 
livine government. The feventh fermon is a practical 
the chriftian doctrine of redemption, as ftated in thefe 
w what influence it ought to have upon the chriftian 

ly conneéted with the general fubject of this volume, 

1 on the effets of Chrift’s interceffion, in which 

i of this do¢trine is ingenioufly maintained. The 
/e of the controverfy concerning the atonement of 
fermons ably ftated: but for a view of the objections 


5 } 3 bee y . 
his doctrine, and for the very different interpretae 
en given by thofe who have rejected it, recourfe 


, , > : r - - 1. 
riters Ot a different clalfs, 


A cy rp d j, ert J; tn the & ler vy of th e Diocefe of Lon- 
; J re ’ lat Dir fe in f be Nn tear ] 7 94 +e By Ad Beilby 
¢ 


» Oj Li ndon. SVO. 3! pages. Price Is. Riving- 
f London, in common with the bithop of Lincoln, 
view for january, partakes of the general alarm, 
e of affairs has excited; but it 1s upon higher 
yund Leaving it tothe fate phyfician to 
of republican principles, and deferring to a lefs 
nt the defence of the peculiar tenets of the efta- 
after a few introductory ob! r) ations on lefs im- 
his lordfhip, in a ftyle of addrefs + which does credit 

j | } 


vith a kind of earneltnefs ftrongly charatteriftic 
the attention of his clergy to the prefent flate 
niries, and the open attacks which have 

bees 
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been made upon religion in general, and particularly y 
chriftian religion. He informs them of the fingular and aftonifhj 
fuccefs, which has attended a new fect and defcription of men, why 
of late have made their appearance in Europe, and aflumed the ti 
of philofophers. 

p. 11. ‘* Thefe men, after having waged open war with the 
Gofpel for near half a century; after having all that time dely 
Europe with their writings againft it; after having affailed it with 
all the powers of wit, genius, eloquerice, ridicule, calumny, and ip. 
veétive, and by thefe means confiderably encreafed the number of 
their profelytes, and the boldnefs of their pretenfions, have at length, 
from {mal! beginnings, rifen into confequence ; have eftablithed 
regular fyitem and {chool of infidelity on the continent; have avowed 
their grand object to be the extirpation of chriftianity from the earth, 
and the fubjflitution of philofophy in its room; and, to the aftonih. 
ment of all the world, have actually found means in one part of 
Europe to carry this moft fingular projec (to a certain degree) inte 
execution. 

« If you afk what the meaning is, of that thing called philofophy, 
which has thus in one country nearly fupplanted chriftianity, and 
hopes to do it in others, I muft refer you to the writings of all the 
great leaders of this new fect, of Helvetius, of Voltaire, of D’ Alem. 
bert, of D’Argens, of Raynal ; bet above all, to that recent, mol 
curious, and moit authentic publication, the pofthumous works of 
a late illuftrious monarch on the continent, Frederick the fecond, 
You will there fee a faithful delineation of the real tenets and opi- 
nions of the moft celebrated philofophers of Europe, of the founden 
and legiflators of the zreat empire of infidelity, with the philob. 
phic monarch himfelf at their head; you will fee every fecret of 
their hearts laid open in their familiar and confidential correfpor 
dence with each other; you will fee that the grand objet they had 
in view was, what I have already flated, the entire extinction of 
the chriftian religion; you will fee that they were pretended deifis 
bat real atheifts; that although the mame of a Supreme Being wat 
fometimes mentioned, yet it was feldom mentioned bat with fi@> 
dicule and contempt; and that they never conceived him to be aay 
thing more than the intelligent principle that animates all nature, 
the fource of life and motion, the fenforium of the univerfe; but 
in other refpects totally unconneéted with this earth and its inhabl 
tants, having no kind of dire¢tion or {uperintendence over them, 
and ‘as little difturbed (thefe are their own words) at what 
happen to them, as with what may happen to an ant-hill wht 
the foot of a traveller may crufh, unperceived by himfelf.” 
ee. In coniequence of this do&rine thefe philofophers of courfe re 
jected all idea of a providence and a moral governor of the worlds 
they alcribed every cvent to fate or fortune, to neceffity or chamees 
they deni sd the exiflence of a foul dikin@ from the body ; they Cale 
Ccived man to be nothing more than an rganized lump of matter, § 
mere machine, an ingenious piece of clock-work, which, when the 
Wheels refute to aG, ftands fill and lofes all power of motion forevet 
They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, no refurrection, 
Bo future exittence, uo future retribution; they confidered ane 
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fleep, as the total extinction of our being; and they 
ymatized all opinions different from thefe with the names of fu- 


veri ion, big« try, pri icf craft, fa ina tic . and impofure, 

" € Thefe are the principles uni formly diffufed throughout the 
whole of that voluminous and.extraordi ary work to which I have 
aiiuded; and what name fhould be ¢ es ven to principles fuch as thefe 
no one Can entertain a moment’s de 4 *? 


With refpeét to atheiftical principies, his lordfhip thinks it highly 
improbable, that they will be gene gc 4 received on the continent, 
and at length m te their way into this ifland. ‘The ideas of a 
God, of a pr svideerse: of a future fate, are fo natural, fo conge- 
nial, fo confolatory to the human mind, that itis. almoft impofible 


to fife them in any confiderable degree, or to any great extent, 


among larze bodies of men. ‘This country in particular j is nota 
foil fitted for fo rank a weed; where fcarce one iolitary atheit has 
appeared like a comet once ina century, and after appalling and 


caring the inhabitants with a tremendous but momentary Maze, 
has funk at once into obfcurity and oblivion. But though the bifhop 
fees no gro nd for appre hending the introduction of atheifm amongit 
us, he does not think wus fecure from every fpecies of infidelity. 
p.i9. * Itis not,’ fays he, ‘ to be fup ppofed, that THE PUB- 
LIC REJECTION OF CHRISTIANITY, by the governing part at 
leaf fs . country fo near our own, can poflibly take place without 
jome rilque to ourfelves, without fome danger that our own people 
may catch the contagion of infidelity from their neighbours. For 
when we hear them (as we did repeatedly under their firft rulers) 
reprefenti ing our religion as a grofs and palpable impofture ; load- 
ing it with the moft opprobrious appellations ; treating it with every 





‘ * J thould ha t fome difficulty in referring the reader to a 
ublication fo fall ¢ ce iombitis asthis, had I not, hese perfectly con- 
vinced, that there can hardly be a more effectual antidote to mo- 
rdern philofophy than this very book, which was intended to dif- 
feminate it through the world, and may juitly be confidered as the 
grand code, the opus magnum of inf fidelity. The extreme. weaknefs 
of the arguments ade anced in it againft the chriftian religion, wheh- 
ever any thing /ke argument is made ufe of; the w retched fophiftry 
of all the metaphy fical rea fonings i in it on a fupreme intelligence, on 
the nature of man, on the organization of matter, on free-agericy, 
neceflity, the eternity of the world, &c. &c.; the grofs and fulfome 
adulation with which the feveral parties in this correfpondence load 
their royal patron; the opprobrious epithets, and unbounded ridi- 
cule, which they conftantly apply to religion, and every thing ‘held 
facted. by men, not {paring even the Deiry himfelf; and the 
thameful profligacy which fome of the principal charafters concerned 
in it open! y chi irge upon each other, cannot fai] to thock and dif- 
gel every {crious mind. And they prefent to us altogether fuch a 
picture of *phlofophy and philofophers, drawn by their own hands, 
as muft for ever difgrace and fink thm in the eyes of mankind, and 


— a ~~. engthen the attachment of every thinking man to the 
‘i in “ ’ n. 
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poffible mark of ignominy and infult ; and holding up its divine 


uthor, his laws, his ordinances, his inftitutions, his muinifters and 
his altars, to univerfal abhorrence and contempt; when we know 
that thefe bitter invectives againft revelation have been circulated 
in the publications of the day, through every town and eve 
village in this ifland, can we fuppofe it poflible that all this thould 
have made no unfavourable impreffions on the minds of the people, 
e{pecially of the illiterate, the ignorant, and the uninformed ; that 
it fhould not have corrupted the et poe principles of fome, who 
were before untainted; that it fhould not have confirmed the inf- 
delity of others that were wavering and irrefolute ; and that it 
fiould not have leflened in {ill more, that refpect, that reverence, 
that veneration for their maker, their redeemer, their religion, and 
every thing connected with it, which they had before been ac. 
cuftomed to entertain ?’ 

For thefe reafons, this worthy prelate exhorts his brethren to be 
peculiarly careful in inftructing the people in the grounds of the 
chriftian faith; and partieularly advifes them, to deliver to their 
refpective congregations, a regular courfe of fermons or lectures, in 
eafy, intelligible, familiar language, on the principal and mot 
ftriking arguments in defence of revelation; referring them, for 
materials, to bifhop Taylor, Stillingfleet, Locke, Clarke, Addifon, 
Bentley, Butler, Doddridge, Leland, Lardner, Soame Jenyns, Beattie, 
Bryant, and Paley. In giving this lift, his lordthip has fhown equil 
judgment and candour ; and it is with great pleafure we obferve, 
that, though he forefees the difiemination of pernicious and dan- 
gerous books through every quarter of the ifland, he gives no int 
mation of a with to fee any other weapons employed againft infide- 
lity, than thofe of reafon and argument; for it would be illiberal 
to conftrae into a finifter meaning the general inference, which the 
bithop draws from the utility of the chriftian religion to civil fociety, 
* that therefore it is the obvious intereft, as well as the indifpenfible 
duty, of every ftate, to fupport and encourage this religion to the 
utmott of their power.’ His lordthip has fhown himfelf too well ae 
quainted with the true fpirit of chriftianity, and has too explicity 
ailerted, that ‘ it difclaums all fuch unnatural fupports, * to pesmit 
the one fufpicion, that he is capable of countenancing any 
of perfecution. In one material point his lordthip we appre 
has fuffered his zeal againft infidelity to miflead his judgmes, 
or perhaps rather to betray him into inaccuracy of languags. Te 

reat queftion is ftated at prefentto be between chriffianity on theane 

nd, and pbi/ofophy on the other: thefe parties are faid to be fairly 
at iflue together ; the late crimes and miferies of France are 1m 
to the prevalence of philofophy, and the want of chriftianity; ans 
hence the triumph of religion over philofophy is pronounced 60a 
plete and perfeét. 

Fanatics may be pleafed, and infidels may exult, but the ration! 
frends of religion will be forry, to fee fuch natural allies 5 


- ad 





* See his excellent fermon on Matthew x, 34; Sermons, Vol. » 


p. 338. " 
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tation and philofophy fet at variance, apparently at leaft, by fo en- 
lightened and liberal a prelate as the prefent bifhop of London. 
Ant. xxxit. Remarks om a Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 

Discefe. Py the Lord Bifbsp of Lincoln. At the Vifitation in May and 

June, 1794 In a Letter addreffed to bis Lordfpip. Svo. 23 pages, 

Price 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 

Tue bithop of Lincoln, it muft be owned, has laid himfelf open 

to animadverfion in his late Charge; and the writer of this pamphlet 
has threwdly detected, and freely expofed, it’s errours and defects. The 
remarks at the beginning of the Charge are treated as * pompous inani- 
ties,’ and * inapplicable generalities :’ and the quotations, as rather 
adapted to expofe the mytteries of prieltcraft, than fupport the caufe 
of religion. The lamentation of the proteftant clergy tor the downtal 
of popery in France is thought ge cps and only to be accounted 
for from the apprehenfion, which this event excites, for the fatety of 
other fpiritual hierarchies, In making religion and the eftablifhed 
church convertible terms, his lordfhip is faid to have prattifed a trick 
of legerdemain, very common with ecclefiaftics, and to have con- 
founded ideas, which Mrs. P., once a diffenter, could have taught 
him to feparate. In reply to the charge againft the followers, of 
Socinus, for having called in queftion the truth of the leading doc- 
trines of the Gofpel, the author denies the tenets, which the bifhop 
fpecifies as fuch, to be dottrines of chriftianicy ; examines the grounds 
ofethe leading tenets concerning the perfon of Chrift; and adduces 
authorities from Scripture, to prove the proper unity of the Deity, 
and to fhow that Jefus Chrift was a mere man, commiffioned by God 
to condutt his brethren to eternal happinefs. After putting fome 
plain queftions to his lordfhip, concerning the degree of attention 
he has paid to this fubject, the writer remarks one expreffion in 
the Charge, from which he infers his lordfhip’s ignorance of thofe 
opinions, upon which’ he would bring an odiam. The affertion, 
that thofe who deny the death of Chrilt to be an expiatory facrifice 
lay claim to eternal happinefs upon the ground of their own merit, is 
poliuvely contradiéted. On the natural connexion which the bifhop 
fuppofes between focinian and republican principles, this writer re- 
marks : 
_ P. 17.—* T am forry to fay, that this looks a little like artifice, 
in endeavouring to palm upon thofe men, whom the defenders of your 
church have not been able to confute, political opinions, which, at 
this time of day, would render them odious, fince the abettors of re- 
pablican principles, are unfairly fuppofed to approve of all that has 
been tranfa¢ted in France. ‘To my knowledge there arte feveral, who 
are fincerg in their difbelief of the trinity, and convinced that Chritt 
had no nature fuperior to the human, who yet confider the englifii con- 
litution, if it were reftored to it’s purity, as that which would moft 
promote the welfare of this country. But, my lord, 1 fhould be glad 
if vou would inform us, whether the fpeculative opinion, that @ re- 
publican form of government would be moft promotive of the happinefs 
of man, be either treafonable or feditious; whether it be ** inimical 
to the peace of fociety, or fubverfive of all religion ?””: : 

‘ They who are known for their oppofition’to thofe opinions, 
Which your lordthip has erroneoufly afferted ro be the leading doc- 
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trines of the Gofpel, are indeed “* men of cultivated minds, and of 
general decency of character ;"” and you might have added with truth, 
of far the greater part of them, that they are eminently moral. Bae 
it requires fomething more than the @ViIOS sPa of a Prety man, to prwe 
that they are led attray by a vain philofophy, or that ‘* under the 
allowed freedom of cifcuffion,” they have. ‘* propagated opinions 
inimical to the pedce of fociety, of fubverfive of all religion ?” 
With fome further remarks in vindication of the unitarians, and jn 
cenfure of the alliahce which has been formed between religion and the 
fare, the letter concludes. It is evidently the produttion of an able 
pen, and though written without referve, perhaps aflumes no greater 


} 


freedom than the occalion requires. 


Remarks on a Sermon entitled «©The Duties of a Seldzer 

d enforced. Preached at the Conf cration of the Colours 

rfet Liyht Dragoons, on Wednefday the 6th of uguft, 1794, 

urch ef St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. By the Kev: John 

urate of the above Church, and Reétor of Bradsford, 

y of Derby :” Ina Letter toa Friend.-'To which 

Pottfcript, containing fome Stri¢tures on a Sermon 

he Yeovil Volunteer Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, 

en Sunday, Auguit 31, 1794, and publifhed at their Requéeft. Bs 

the Rev. William Langéon, Bb. pv. Rector of Pylle, and Vicar of 
Montacute. r2mo. 53 pages. Price 1s. Johnfon. 

o them before 


Tue author of thefe remarks is fully juftified in laying 
the public, not only by the general impropriety of employing the 


mintiters of the Gofpel of peace to confecrate the banners of war, bat 


by the obnoxious fentiments and intemperate language, to be found 
in the difcourfes,on which he animadverts. The author has ver? 
perly fupported his own ideas by pertinent quotations from eminent 
writers, and very fatisfactorily confuted fome of the affertions of thefe 
zealous advocates for the prefent war, by direét references to well 
known facts. 


Arr. xxxiv. The Sinner encouraged to Repentance: A Sermam preached 
at the Opening of the Chapel of the Neav Hiuje of Corredtion for the 
Cost) Middle : Ou {ay 5 Sept. 28, 1794+ be fore the Cheirmat 

be Self | of Magifirates; Aud publifoed at thm 
» -Lddre/s to Magifirates in general, and &@ 
Widdlofex in particular. By Samuel 
iain in Ordinary to his Majefty, and on 
f the Peace for the faid County. 8¥G. 
ytons. 1794. 

‘wis difcourfe ts an addrefs to the prifoners, on theie gemoval 
the new Houfe of Correction for the countv of Middibfex. cor 
ceived and expredled with admirable propriety of fentiment and lat 
guage, tor th purpofe of ampreffing upon the minds of the audiences 
jatt fenfe of theit fituation, and difpohag them towards reformation, 
and GOL. g honour to the underitanding and the heart of the preacher. 
d be principal objet of the introductory addvefs to the mag iteates 
1s, tO urge them to a due care, to put the prifoners, at the expiratwer 
of cheis tetm of imprifonment, into fome condition of providing-for 

chenfelyee 
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themfelves, that they may not be fent out with no other alternative 
bet re re ne. WV [ depre dation or abfolute famine, 


wh & 
° 


Art. xxiv. Pride and Superflition Canje les of Un belief. A Sermon, 
ay th-' Renetend the Arthdeacin and Clergy of the Arch- 

A ; rks, at the Vifttation holden at Abi ing dons May 13, 1 79. be 

Ry V Welt Greth, mM. A. Vice principal of Ma gd: ilen- Hall, 

Oxford, and Reétor of South Moreton, Berks.. 8vo. 25 pages. 

Price 6d, Rivingtons, “179}4. 

Arrrr a few flight and fupericial obfervations, on the topics 
expredied in the title, the pre; aches illuftrates his doétrine by the cafe 
of the h nation ; and concludes with an addrefs to his brethren, 
fo urge them to counteract the. {pirit of inhideaty, by that-genuin is 
évangelical preaching, which is recommended, by the. bithap of 
R ‘er, in his * truly.chriftian charge,” It ig a lamentable »proal 
of the perverien of, taite and fentyment, Creeping in Aigite 
the clergy of this country; thatin a church, which has fo long, iu 
fy iuitly, boafied of it’s‘excellent models of moral pre caching, it th guld 
have become a proof of meritorious zeal, for-it’s minifters to lament 
that ° mere moral preaching has been ds and {till 1s, too prev alens 
among ft us,” M, RD. 


Ant. x XXVI. A revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies S Times. Par- 
ticularly of the prefent Time, the preje nt War, and the Prophecy now 
falling In two Books. About 1S0 pages. Price 15. 2d. 1794. 


ALrsouGna the name of the author 1s not annexed to the title- 
page, we lear , afterw: urd S, that he is Ric bara Brethers, formerly 
én officer in the engtifh navy, but now an eminent prophet in 
Paddington Street. 

P; yphecy and poetry are fo nearly allied, that in moft nations 
they have been more or lefs confounded. . In fome languages, the 
laine term denotes both a i a and a poet: and, indeed, the 
dnularity of character is (trong and ttriking.. Both ufe a bold 
meta pi orical fivle ; both. utter their-eracles in verfe, or in a fort 
of profe refembling verfe; both claim the gift of in{piration ; 
aud both are, or at leaik were once, believed to be infpireds: da 
one reipect the poet h as the advantage; he is generally lefs ob- 
fcure than the prophet; but this little difference commenta- 
tors ecafily account for : “aaiina becaufe the God who infpirés 
the prophet € conccals from him the meaning of the prophecy, 
until the proper time is fulfilled ; when he raifes up eithera new 
rophet, or an acute interpreter, to make the right application of 

prophecy, in all it’s parts.’-——-The author betore us iunites 
oth thefe 4 ualities; he is a prophet-commentator. The pro- 
paeci : of he Old Teitament and of the New are fo laid open by 
Propnet Arerhers, that he who runs may read; and, if he have 
4 grain of | aith, be wonderfully edified. 

iy then, ye bungling annotators! Richard Brothers him- 
felf, anc none other, is the great prophet, whom the Lord pro- 
mitec to raife up in the latter days, ‘like unto Mofes’—thae 
Precious branch iprung from the root of Jeffe, upon whom the 
pirit of God refleth—that fecond Zerubbabel, who is deflined 
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to condu& the feattered jews to Jerufalem, and re-cftablith the 
empire of David for evermore. For this great purpofe, he tells 
us, he will be, in due time, empowered, ‘ like David to com. 
mand, and like Elijah to execute: he will poffefs the {pirit of 
God, and the power of fire: he will make known the judgments 
of Ged, that all nations may be benefited, &c. 

He f-cms to forefee (for what is unforefeen to prophets ?) that 
jt may be objeéted, that he is no jew himfelf, and is befides a poor 
obfcure individual. The latter objetiion he cahly obviates, by 
remarking, that David was a ftripling taken from the flocks; 
‘therefore,’ fays he, ‘ my prefent poverty is no obflacle to m 
future elevation: neither is it of much concern to myfelf: for 
the time of my being revealed with power from heaven is nigh ; 
when God, to manifefl his regard, wiil give me favour with many, 
and influence all the people of London to help me.—I am the 
prophet, that will be revealed to the jews, to order their departure 
from all nations, to go to the land of Ifrael, their own country, 
jn a fimilar manner to Mofes in Egvpt, but with additional 

ower.’ 

The objeftion of his set being a jew he repels, by afferting 
that he s a jew, and lineally defcended from David. Heallows, 
that his tamily has been feparated trom the jews for 1500 years, 
and had lof all knowledge of it’s origin. The laft of his family, 
on fcripture record, is James, the brother of Jefus. From that 
* eldeft fon of Mary, by Jofeph,’ is our prophet lineally defcend- 
ed; as he was told by revelation: hence he fcruples not to call 
himfelf God’s own nephews: and this he fays he was defired, by 
the Lord Jefus Chriit, to tell the king of England. 

Our prophet, unlike to Jurieu and Whifton, marks no remote 
period for the accomplifhment of this great event. Between the 
35th of october 1794, and the beginning of june 1795s his revela- 
tion to the yews is to take place. Through him they will then be 
‘commanded by God to colle& all their property, and depart m 
great hafte from all nations into their own jand. The fhips ot 
England, France, Spain, and all Europe, will be obedient to the 
commands of God, tocarry home their wealth, &c.—The whole 
expedition will be completed before the expiration of the yeaf 
1795. 

Although Mr. B.’s converfing, like Mofes, face to face with 
God, has in reality no need of fcripture prophecy to fupport his 
revelations: yet, by way of fupererogution, he crouds his pages 
with corroborative teftimones from Deuteronomy to Malachi, and 
from Matthew to the Revelation of John. He confeffes, indeed, 
that he has made alterations in copying fome of them; but this 
he did, * by the direction and command of the Lerd.’ 

This a of fo much good to the jews is not fo complaifant 
to us poor chriftians ; to whom he forebodes nothing but evil upon 
evil—unleis we be wife enough to follow his advices, and make 
@ proper ule of the fhort time yet granted us, at his entreaty, [0 
repent of our fins. London would moft certainly have been de 

troyed in 4791, if it had not been for the feafonable intercefbon 
of RK. B.; to whom ‘ the Lord fpoke from the middle of a large 
j whue 
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| faid, in a ftrong clear voice, att! ani! I 
pardon Lodon, and a// the people in it, for your fake. There is 
ao other man in earth, that could fland before me, to afk for fo 


great a thing '__This boon was not, it is true, obtained without 


creat difficulty ; for God was fo highly difpleafed, that the pro- 
phet fhould frain bis affection, that he at firft anfwered him with 
great fha rp! nefs and anger: and it was three whole d ays before a 
reconcile nent took place.—* Had London been then deftroyed,’ 


: Mr. B., «the place where it flands would have formed a 


white cloud, anc 


great bay—all the land between Windfor and the Downs would 
have bece fi nk, including a diftance of eighteen miles on each 
fide ; but confiderably more toward the fea-coatt. It would be 
funk to the depth of 20 fathoms; fo that no traces of the city 
micht be ever found, or even fo much as looked for. ’—Unerate- 
ful cidizens ! what return have ye made to this beit of benefactors ? 


Yehave lauched at him, and loaded him with contempt! Burt 
remeinber that ye are only rejpited, not reprieved: the fufpend- 
ed vengeance of heaven is faft approaching. ‘The thunder, that 
was heard on the 3 3d of auguft 1793, was ‘the voice of the ange! 
mentioned in the roth ch. of the Revelation. —The next thunder, 
onthe sth of the fame month, was the voice of the angel afcend- 
ing from the eaft, having the feal of the living God. Rev. vit, 
1, &c.—* The lat thunder, (if the judgment had not been flill 
fufpended, for the fake of Mr. B.,) would have been on the 
eleventh of aucuft following : when the fourth angel would have 
poured out his vial on the fun.?—The 15th of aucutt 1793, was 
the very day appointed by the Lord to punifh the world with de- 
folation ; but trom his great mercy to R. B, it is yet fufpended ; 
‘it hanvs however over all nations.’ 

Amidit all this impending ruin, our author will be quite fecure. 
Nothin can affect his perfonal fafety, or operate to his preju- 
dice. ‘ The certainty of my elevation,’ fays he, ‘ to the greateft 
hey ipal’ty that will ever be in the world, cannot be prevented by 
the rife or fall of any human power: becaufe it is the repeated 
covenant of God to my forefathers, sid his facred promite now, 
by revelation, to myfelf.’ 

; Will any of our readers with to hare more of this aftonifhing 
leer's prophecies? Perhaps they may: we will therefore indulge 
them with a few more {fpecimens. —Befide the reftoration of the 
ast and the dettruction of London, Mr. B. foretells the fudden 
and pone ected fall of all the kings of the earth; our own be- 
loved fovere ign not excepted.—He begins with the emprefs of 
Xuffia : “ ho is the dear of Daniel; and doomed to die by the 
hand: of _man.—~The late french king is Danicl’s leopard; * the 
fMt and fate of whom it was impoffible for all the armies of Euro 

fo prevent.’—The great beaft, fo different from all the others, is 
“ad ie _ lent emperor of Germany,—The Jitrle horn is the king of 
wig harsh does not tell us what dea/f’s or horns, are the kings of 
Spa »oweden, Denmark, &c.—But all of them will be dethroned 
| defiroved in due time. 

Mr. B. withed much to fave our king, and queen, and parlia- 


it, irom the common defolation; and hath often admonifhed both 
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their facred majefties, and the mini! try. to flee ‘ from the wrath tg 
come ;’ but miniltry, as well as majeity, have paid no attention to 
the divine warnings, and fo mutt take their chance: their blood 
will be upon their own heads. | . . ; 

We fhall conclude this article with the following extract, asa 
further fample of the writer’s iiyle and manner: 

p. 3i.—* The promife of God to Zerubbabel by the prophet 
Haggai in this verfe, means, that when the time of the world ig 
come, and this pre ophecy fulfilling, he will be revived in his 
defcendant, who will be, not only like him(elf, the vifible prince 
and governor of the jews, but alfo re ceive the tull performance of 
this great promife ; which is, to be regarded by all nations as 
their SIGNET Of PEACE And SAFETY. 

The covenant of kine David, and the renewal of it to Solo. 
mon, witb this recordea promifeto ZeruBBAREL, will be fulfilled 
in me; tor which the Lord God, through this writing, holds me 
out now as the ree fignet in his hand to all nations that be- 
hic him, and commands me to fay, that his recorded judg. 
ments in the Scripture, according toall | have mentioned, accord. 
ing to the prophecies of Daniel, Haggai, and St. John in the 
Revelation, for the fal/of civiss, the fall of rnrones, the fall 
of princes, the death of millions, and the defolation of KING 
DOME, fiuall be fufp nded acain, if the nations at war will accept 
of lite and return to his GOVERNMENT OF PEACE. 

But if they allow themfelves to be led away by delufive 
temptations, they refule to beheve that I am commanded to 


' 
oticr thefe things, altaough fupported tht undeniable proots of 
Scripture, of revealed kn wlede e in is book as well as in the 


frit, which are unknown to any ¢ ther, cond which were never 
made known to anv man before; if thev will not acce pt of this 
gracious offer of mercy for their length of life now, andthe good 


of their children bereafter,—all I have mentioned,—all the pro- 
; D Lh 1, and St. fohn inthe Revelation, which 

the prejent time of the world, andthe prefent war, will 
be fulfilled: the fword muit co through, and earthquakes will 
tollow toon ; */rones will be ceftroyed, cfries levelled with the 
ground, miflicns ot people will be cut off, and A:ngdoms will be 


by + } _* . ‘ w. . »* L 7 - “ar — . : ase ¢c 
Lhis, whatever we may think of the author’s head, indicates 


Brothers has found ; },} 
aT thers as round a formidable 


neag : > « ~ ' dbeg, 
wont 21 » RYRE ot Cecil ttreet 


. et; whofe prophetica il effuhons 

} ave gate ‘? app bit es l } es | OF @i BiG) peper, trom the Strand. 

ART. XXXVIt. Tefimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Ric halle 
Drothers, and of bey Mefficn to recal the Fews, By den 
Brafley Halhed, m. rp. wo. Price as. Sy mondsg. 1795. 


lars pamphiet of forty pages Is as elegant a piece of fro TOMY 5 as we 
hai ©€ mct with, it ts ufhe reg in by a letter trom Mir. Brothers: in 


Which Ne Thiorms Vir. Phathed, that he[? Mr, H.} is a defcendant of the 


family of David; and thar he is commanded by the Lord, * to publifh 


aod declare to the world in writin g, without the leaf fear ef any hu- 
6 
















Halhed on the be Prophecies of Richard Brothers. Nz 


san power whatever, that the revealed knowledge contained in the 
ewo books [fee the preceding article} is from the Lord God, and is 


H. accepts the divine commiffion; and writes and publifhes his 
tfimeny, He does not, however, come inftantly to his fubject ; he 
has-more addrets than that, and knows perfegtly well the nature of 
oratorical precautions, Pele 

‘ The queiiion of "peace or war” has now been twice agitated ia 
the fenate, Ance the commencement of the prefent feflion: and whats 


ever may have been the deciiion in thofe aflemblies, the difcuffion is 
fill open before the tribunal of the public. It was undoabtedly.my 
duty, if I thought I could throw any new lig ght on the ful yect, to have 
delivered my fentiments in parliament... Iw ‘as prepared to do fo, and 
very anxious to obtain a he ring. —-Gentle men who ifaw me repes tedly 
rife for that purpofe, and itili more the fpeaker, to whom I ver! bally 
communicated my wifhes, cannot but bear witnefs.of my intention. — 
Compelled however, by circumitances, to involuntary filence in that 
qnarter, | muit now dif charge my confcience through my pen.—Here 
therefore | molt unrefervediy publifh my opinion, ‘That, refalutely te 
perl i é ve war, 15 not the be eft methad of procuring peace.’ 

p. 3. ¢ Whatever opinions men might have formed of the juftice of 
neceflity of this war atits commencement, the ground has been fo com- 
pletely fhitted fince that period, as to authorize different fentiments of 
the propriety of its farther cantinyance, and to require new modes of 


conduct for its termination. ‘She fitaation and circumftances of -all 
the great powers of hur pe are enurely chang d from what they were 
irs ago; and ii this be the cafe already, it beheves us 


ier to conuder, not merely the effect of this change at the prefent 
. , but t progreis it may be likely to make, up to any tuture 
given period : aa at what time, or by what means we may flatter our- 
fel ith a more favourable o; pportunity for concluding hottilities. 
i irom pait experience, the advantages in ftore for us are not 
C1 iuing; and it is incumbent on minifterial logic to demonitrate 
how the unttorm fuccefles of the french republic fhould augment our 
expectations of its ipeedy overthrow. But, inthe courfe of the prefent 


conteit, France has not only beaten our allies, fhe feems alfo to have 


mace converts of them to her comes - tor L believe there is not a man 

ell informed of whi it is paffing on the continent, who will not readily 
agree that the french are Jefs obnoxious to the fubjetts of every one of 
the bellivereat powers than their own haughty purie-proud confederates 
the 


h. ‘Ihe confequences of this general difeiteem under which 
ur, I leave to be computed by fupe rior adepts 1 in politac al arithe 
metic: to mj underftanding, their grois amount is difafter, fubjuga- 


, fer our author makes ihe plain obferver exclaim, ‘* O for a peep into 
fnturity 1" «« AY veep into futurity,” replies Mr. H., The books 
\ [ have ‘tity brought forward contain fomething more than that 
ist’ peep into futurity. "They pretend to be an abftract of the future 
‘Ortunes of all Europe.” § But on what criterion fhall we decide the 
mer vs 


me at uthentic ity of Mr. Brothers’s revelations ? His own anfwer 


ADs ff, /> ; v 
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riptures.” 
P. 5. But * here,’ fays Mr. H. ¢ let us paufe for a moment, 
chect, that if we take him at his word, we are oave more configned 
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to the mvfterious depths of Daniel, of Efdras, and of the Revelationg: 
where fo many ingenious interpreters, and athletic commentators, 
have been already thipwrecked. How fhall we efcape a fimilar cala- 
mity ? If it be pofible on this fea ever to make a fafe harbour, we 
mutt certainly ftrike out fome new courfe; and take for our compafy 
the following confiderations on the nature and properties of pro. 
phetic writing. 

« All the prophecies are neither more nor lefs than true’ genuine 
wnigmas, in which the meaning is fo nicely and artificially enveloped 
by ambiguity of fenfe and of expreffion, that until we be furnifhed by 
the'inventor himfelf with the proper clue to unravel them, they are 
calculated to appear asa tiffue of the moft incongruent abfurdities.’ 

In deciphering fuch myftcrious modes of compofition, ‘Mr. H, is 
no novice: tor though he owns, that he has been fomewhat negligent of 
our ewn facred writings, he has been in the habit of beftowing un- 
wearied attention upon thofe of the hindus. Fortified with this pre- 
acquired aptitude, he fat down to the tafk recommended by Mr. Bro- 
thers, to read the modern hiftory of Europe in the prophetic records of 
the Qld and New Teftament. But ftill a difficulty occurs ; a clew is 
wanting commenfurate to the whole tenour of myfteries to be unraveled, 
Has Mr. B. poffeffion of that clew ? * Yes,’ fays Mr. H. P. 12. * hecaufe 
1 am fure] found it in his book: but at the fame time, I affirm, that 
he makes very little ufe of it; as he comes at his knowledge a fhorter 
way. He pretends to an immediate infpiration from God: and I take 
upon myfelt to prove that he is really infpired, And I thall prove it inthis 
manner. He tells us ina dry, concife, unqualified affertion, that foch 
a thing isfo and fo—as he has it from God: but he gives us no rea- 
fon why it fhould be fo ; and we fee at once that he repeats his leflons 
by hearfay. I will take Ais clew, and lead you on ftep by ftep through 
the different degrees of analyfis, till you come at the very conclufion 
with which he fers out ;—fhewing you by {cientifical procefs, and 
almoft ocular demonftration, all the predicaments which he has totally 
omitted ;—and fo connect my arguments with his affirmations, that they 
fhall mutually fupport, corroborate, and confirm each other. The ana- 
lytis, on my part, fhall give evidence to the authenticity of his infpi- 
ration ; and the affertion, on his part, fhall ¢ converfo bear witnels to 
the fidelity of my expofition. 

* And now, to give fome previous teftimonial of my own pretenfions 
in this mode of inveftigation, conformable indeed to the general line of 
Mr. B.’s declarations, but not explicitly mentioned in any part of 
them—1 afirm from my own tihoveties, that the prophet Daniel 
pohtively and particularly denounces annihilation te the britifh navy, 
in this war. And on proof of this propofition, in the courfe of my cflay, 
J am content to reft my whole pretenfions to penetration.’ 

Now for a {pecimen of Mr. H.’s commentatorfhip.—Mr. B. had 
faid with laconie precifion, that the bear in Daniel is the prefent em- 
prefs ot Ruffia: hear the proof in the words of Mr. H.  F. 15. 

* It will hardly be contended me, that the bear is not a juft, apt, 
and congenial fymbol for the ruffian territory and empire ; be: as we 
fay the roman eagle, the britif> lion,-or the chinefe dragon, fo we fay the 

- rujien bear,” In the famous little treatife of John Bull’s law-foit, 
England is called John Bull, France Lewis Baboon, Holland Nie Freq, 
vad Ruflia Peter Bear. Nor is it poffible that any other monarchy ia 
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Europe fhould be typified by this animal. . Befides, as, in a complete 
well-written prophecy, every part muff mutually bear upon and 
fupport all the reft, to make one compact whole, we fhall prefently fee, 
by the remainder of the context, that this bear can be no other than 
the prefent emprefs of Rufia. ** J ratfed up itfelf on one fide :” that is, 
it extended its dominion, it exalted its power aJl on one fide, And 
how could Ruffia do otherwife ?. What is there worthy of her ambition 
to the weft ? and to the eaft and north all is already her own! All 
her exertions muft neceflarily be, as we all know they have been, di- 
rected towards the fouth, and aiming pointedly at Confiantinople. 
«© And it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the tecth of it.” This 
is the true crux criticorum. If 1 can furmount this obitacle, all other 
impediments will dwindle to nothing. Firft, then, let us confider the 
polition of thefe ribs: they are in the mouth, but not w ithin the teeth, 
for they are between them; therefore they are exactly in the place, and 
performing the functions of files or whet-ftones, to tharpen the teeth > 
and indeed the words they utter figuratively mark out their office, fay- 
ing, ** Arife, devour much flefh.’’ What then is it that we can pro- 
perly denominate a file or whetftone for the teeth? Appetite: appetite, 
and nothing elfe. And where is appetite or hunger properly fituated ? 
What is its local habitation ?—The ftomach :—and the ftomach is in- 
clofed within the ribs) Now we muit all agree, that the ftomach 
could not be vilibly reprefented in a vifion as lying between the teeth; 
but the ribs (the cafe of the ftomach) having a form not very unlike 
that of the hone or file, may be put inftead of the Romach, in the office 
of gi ing an edge to the teeth, to mark the voracity of appetite. But 
why then three ribs ?—Here we come to the grand decifive mafter-froke 
of the chara¢ter of the prefent emprefs ; becaufe her appetites are three, 
and they are all infatiable to devour buman fleth ; infatiable lutt, infatiable 
ambition, and infatiable cruelty, Now for the precife time, I had al- 
molt faid the very day and hour, to which the prophet alludes. ** Aad 
they faid thus unto it: © Arife, devour much fichh.’ ’—drifée ? So then 
the teeth were dormant, quiefcent, immoveable : they required a ftimu- 
lus, 2 whetting, a prey fuited to their tafte, to roufe them, and fet them 
to work, I now afk the whole country, and more particularly his 
majefty’s minifters, whether we have not been employed for above thefe 
two years in endeavouring to whet, ftir up, ve animate the great 
Catherine, who is one of the high contracting parties, and a principal 
in this moft deftru@ive war, without being able to move her one inch ; 
hor have we yet obtained from her a fingle fhip, or even a fingle man, 
fo aid in the overthrow of this enormous republic of France. But 
when her own predominating paffions get between her teeth, and fharp- 
ea appetite ; them fhe can arife faft a9y and devour the fleth of 
Y ry or torty thoufand miferable poles in a fortnight, and almoft in cold 
ns jult as fhe had before ferved the fame.number of turks at Ifmael, 

ng now, if 1 have not triumphantly proved this bear to be the 
a amt empeeis of Ruffia, as Mr Brothers fays the is, then there is nei, 

“wr Meaning in language, nor conclufion in logic,’ 
Nalglgen oy manner our teftimonialift tames and familiarifes the 
“aay Pox 2 rench king ; and all the other beafts and fowls men. 
The ey Daniel, and here applied to the different monarchs of Europe, 
b ere is Only ome of Mr. B.’s beafts, namely—horrid—the king of 
——d, of whom, for obvious reafons, Mr. H. fays he omits to im 
ne 
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One fample more, and we fhal] take our leave of this en eee 


-writer. After quoting verf(s 11, 12, 13, of the xviiith chapter o 


Revelation; which he and Mr. B, apply not to Babylon or Rome ; 
bur, contrary to all former expofiters, to Lonpon. He adds: 

p. tr. * Here we have an inftance of the prophetic art | formerly 
mentioned, by which the prominent features ef the reprefentation of 
vifion are fuch as are put on purpofe to miflead the obferver; and the 
kev to the myftery lies quite in the fhade and obfcarity of the back 
ground, For all this lone and tedious enumeration of wares and com- 
modities i really not! ing at #i} to the bufinefs of the prophecy, whole 
real explication lies wholty in the laf five words, ‘* flawes, ‘aud fult of 
men.” What nation is notorious for it’s extenfive and abomina. 
ble traffic in flaves ? Surely no part of ttaly. 1 would aff an honour 


, : ie feel 
able gentleman, whofe unnaralleled exertions and perfeverance tn the 


éavic of his oppr fled fcllow-creatores do him 10 mu honcut in the 
felt of God and man, whether Ae cannot in an‘ initant pot his finges 
on the city rendered particularly infamous 4y dealing “in human ijt 
We all know it ts the . enta wholefale trader; 10 1 the ; LLuntdom. 
—But fouls of meén are alfo fold there !—Sov/; of mex * And where 
ean fouls af iaen be properly deemed an ‘ari f trade 2° Certainly 


relicraft bind up the fouls of all 
their deluded fulbjeéis in chains of evertat inp ad Want. Sull lefs in 


she ci-d-want Paris, or Vienna, or Madrid, or any other city undera 
defpotic government, where tyranny, whole effence it is to excinguilh 
and utteriv annihilate the human mind itfelf, jeaves nota fingle mati 
who can traly and properly call Ais foul bis own. At is here, In England, 
tis in this land of liberty, where every man Aes a font which he can 


keep or fell, as he pleates, that this article can alone be called a mer 


} } ' - ] } = ~+ ¢ _- sr 1; , 
chandize : : parliament ts the grand emporium of the conmneary,. 


» 7 . . ; + 5 
* Mult 1 tpeak out? muft | proacuce an inftunce 2 ~Webh, then, f 
rr ’ " ; oo ae on t.0. Seal cc @ Mae 
b an initance: i mytelf am that inttance, and the fpeaker is a iiving 
, : ry , , ~ *.« . , , ; 
witnets to the truth ot my afertion. There has he fat tm his chatr, day 


ifrer dav, for three vears together, beholding me crouched behind the 
treafury bench, with my foul in my hand, hike a country’ girl m the 
market with her butter and eggs before her, anxiovfly wafting for the 
lucky moment when the tellers would come and rid me of my burthen, 
that 1 might ron home and hide myfelf. And while I did fell my foul, 
jt was all in the crue fpirit of commercial credit shar fo peculiarly diflir 
guyres this country 1 fold it purely upon treft: I never have recerved 
one ihilling ; and now | am taught by experience to apprehend that the 
purchaier will never pay me one farthing for it. But though 1 fold 
my foul, | could never fell mv tongue. While the one loitered an 
abandoned proftitute in the market, the other remained fullenly im- 
moveable at home. The emancipation of the former would have opened 
the priion doors of the latter—could I have caught the {peaker's eye. 
But itis of no confeguence now—Lieracvi animam meam—and both 
my foul and my tongue are from henceforth at liberty.’ 

‘Should anv of our readers, atter perufing thete fx cimens, difagret 
with us in the opinion we have given of this tract: or if there oe 
other proof, that it is a ferious produétion : we will only fay, ¥ 
Fettus to Paul: * Mr. H., thou art betide thyfelf: too much learning 


‘ ' } ts 
” . . _. iy 9 m 
math mace thee mad E. 
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nee pene See . 

f at Part of Gveat-Britain called En sian 1d, Domi- 
Town of Peravick upon / weed, 3 up f% ‘dnejday 

yi of Feds ry wert, being the I Ay res ted by Pix ocla- 
- fast and Humiliction befcre Alm ight} God, to be 
ol 7 ind foléwn Manner, by fending up oxr Prayer: 
‘ f Divine Maj fiy; for eT il por of our 
» am ’ Ho thefe hea vy ‘Jude menis TW hick 19 G4? WAN ifold Pro. 
mf 7 » deferved ; and imploring his PIA, jing and A {- 

j } Vaiely by Sea ard Land, ana for refiaring 

. '» Gnd Pr [perily to himfelf a and his K 1, g- 

domi. , s’s jpecial Command, VO... 106 pagese Price 

} raf e 795° 


| f praver for the faft-day is very nearly the fame with 
tha: i. Weobferve, that the deicriptions of the crimes 
of or > {ull retained, as if #t were more neceflary to excite 
hatred ; dignation avointt them, than ro exprefs before the Al- 
mighty chat charity which cevereth a multitude ot fins : fome of the 
expre! owever, are a little lowered ; for example, the epithet 
bingy, beiore annexed to the enemy’s ftandard, is dropped. We are 
partic y ftruock with the propriety of the laft petition in the morn- 
Ing prayer: ¢ Save us from -onrfelves, as well asfrom our esemies.'— 
N. 5. ‘The king’s printers fhould have corrected the erratum in the 


title-page ; fo! th devout and folemn manner, read in a mofi, &C. 
rg ‘ Er \ } } fA Zi a7) the Tuhebitavts of Great- Britain, 
ty the approaching Faft. Ry the Rev. Thomas Robin- 
of St. Mary’s, Leicefter. 12mo.-24 pages. Price 
r, brown; London; Dilly. 179¢. 


‘¢ drawn of the prefent alarming fituation 
ot the degeneracy of our public manners, in of- 
tye icntiments of contrition and humilhation fuitable to a 
po 7 picce appears to have been written. with a pious 

ery wel ed to anfwer the author's defign Ol promot- 
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‘iY meajures, as Well as a feriows attention to 


. Le " \ cal AY WOH Jor.lhieé 4 aft Day. R-foe& fully 
p ? land Laborious Clergy of the Church of England, 
ble Der 2 aig 110 Shaveblox ke hig. Shaver extraor- 


Maa . q - . | 


rere oo oh ve - 
a ) i ~« be eo Od. Farfons. 1795 


it known to thee, gentle reader, ‘like many of ‘his 
: ; th ordinury and extraor dinary, ufeth a keen razor, and 
emfelyes, clerical, legal, polineal, and mili- 

bath the preiumption to fhave < exempli gratia; 
) other ai my brethren, are (egal ybawrs, and thefp 
,. © 11 a apes remarkable: for clofe thaving—* their words are 
, otser than gi, but cheip topgues are like tharPrazors." The only 
(a 4i may be called-fach) in thefe geatlemen fiavers is, that they 
‘Dt 10 be rather tedious in the previous part.of the opsration.’+ 4 
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have knewn one of thefe artifts, of no fmall eminence, to be mine bouy 
in dathering a HARD OF HORNE-Y beard, without being able to take jt 
of eras at laft; but this mutt be rather imputed to the want of 
proper TOOLS, than to any deficiency of fkill in the practitioner, 

‘ Political avers. Now, 1 wot, my brethren, that all fhavers are 

reat politicians ; and make more news than the editor of a gazette: 
Bat thofe I mean may be divided into two claffes,—thofe who fhave 
the people in general, and thofe who fhave their /uperiors. 

« What are minifters of ftate, my brethren, but political thavers? 
who exert their dexterity in lathering the people with fine reprefenta. 
tions of their political profperity, and then fhave them with new taxes 
—who flourifh on the advantages of peace, and then declare war—~ 
who extol the bleflings of a free conftitution, and fend the people to 
prifon to enjoy ir? The enghfh nation hath been very happy in a foe- 
ceffion of eminent fhavers in this line, from cardinal Wolfey to fir 
Robert Walpole—bat “ farther, this deponent faith not.” But then, 
my brethren, there are other fhavers, who, without a proper licenfe, 
or regular education, undertake to fhave even minifters of ftate them- 
felves. Ye have heard of a faymaker, who was rath enough to do this, 
even without a previous lathering—the confequences, my brethren, ye 
know ; and fome will feel as Jong as they have faces; for I trow, he 
was a clofe fhaver, and his razor bore a keen edge, though fomewhat 
rough.’ 

Moreover, this fhaver, who maketh his boaft, that he was brought 
up inthe learned univeriity of Oxford, right cunningly ufeth his logic 
in defence of the prefent war, arguing, that a ftate of war is a ftateof 
mature ; and that war is at prefent neceflary, to preferve the balance 
between the fexes, to bring money out of the mifer’s pockets, to find 
idle people employment, and, above all, to prevent innovations. Sun- 
dry pithy arguments he addeth to prove, for the contentment of his 
majcity’s liege fubjects, that the nation is not impoverifhed by the pre. 
fent war: of thefe the moft pithy are the two following : 

rp. 17.—* The nation poor, thou fool! Examine our red-book, and 
fee how many hundred thoufands a year the generous englifh nation 
gives to placemen and ; enfioners for doing nothing. ‘The nation poor? 
See how readily and eafily our parliament votes as many millions of 
taxes as miniftry pleafe to afk for, and without giving them the trouble 
to afk why. 

* The nation poor? Goto the gaming houfes and fee how many 
thoufands are {ported there every night —go to the bank, and fee gold 
and filver, asin the days of Solomon, like the ftones in the itreet tor’ 
pienteoufnets.’ 


After en apology for himfelf, this fhaver, with all pgofeffional gr 
Vitv, take th his leave of his audience in the tollowing monitory hints: 
r. 24.—* There are, indeed, my brethren, fome perfons 
enough to be their own operators—in plain englith, they will fhave 
themiclves; and by this means “* our craft is in danger.” But how 
fhall ] paint the madnefs of thefe people? and to what 1 I compare 
iy e ] know not, except to the folly and rafhnefs of thofe people who 
pretume to judge for themfelves in matters of faith, inftead of re 
on thetr fpiritual gdides, as is the true old catholic way—Who ¥ 
make their own creeds, and endeavour to fave their own foule—but! 
leave thete tu the reverend clergy ; lam concerned only with the for, 
mtr 
; 
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: fore am I that both thefe miftakes are equally dangerous.— 


mer, an : : : 
Ves, my friends, fhavers are as neceflary as clergymen, and your part 


‘dee of their abilities and qualifications.—And here mo- 


hs only [0 445 


permits me to fay, I hope you will recollect the hints I gave 


eft onls 
ae rhe ftudies and labour by which I prepared myfelf for my 


you ot 
profeflion. " . 

« There is one other clafs of people I muft juft mention—thofe 
who, though not able to fhave themfelves, have yet the temerity to find 
fult with their fhavers. Alas! firs, how fhould you be able to criti- 
cife our conduét? How fhould you know how to raife a lather, or 
how to trop a razor—much lefs to direct us in the very act of fhaving ? 
But you complain we fhave too clofe, too rongh, or the like—but do 
voy know better than we, whofe bufinefs and ftudy it is?—for thame, 
my brethren! no more complaining, but fubmiffion—unconditional 
unlimited fubmitlion. « It isthe great misfortune of the prefent day, 
that every fubject is open to vulgar inveftigation,” not excepting 
the fublime myftery of fhaving.’ 
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Art. xu1. Le@ures on Aftronomy and Natural Philofophy, for the 
Uje of Children. Defigned to unite Sentiments of Religion with the 
Study of Nature. 12mo. 68 pages. Price 1s. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 
1794- 

‘THis publication is much better adapted to anfwer the defign 
expreifed in the title, than to teach children, what in-truth they are 
incapable of learning at the age to which that appellation is com- 
monly limited, the fciences of natural philofophy and aftronomy. 
Very fmall indeed is the portion of natura] knowledge conveyed in 
thefe fhort lectures, on the elements; the folar fyftem; the fixcd 
ars; the feafons, day and night; eclipfes and tides; gravity, 
light, air, found, electricity and magnetifm ; meteors and the rair- 
b ww. Some compenfation is made, iced for the {cientific de- 
hciencies of the publication, by placing at the head of each lecture 
iclett pafiages of Scripture on the works of nature, and by introdu- 
cing many very fine quotations from Milton and Thomfon. 


Arr. xii. The Beauties of Hiftory; or, Pidures of Virtue and 
hice; drarvn from Examples of Men eminent for their Virtues, or 
infamous for their Vices. Seletted for the InflruGion and Entertain- 
t of Youth. By the late W. Dodd, ti.p. Confiderably 
enlarged. 1z2mo. 300 pages. Price 3s.6d. Vernor. 1795. 
‘HE greater part of this publication confifts of feleétions, made 
by the late Dr. Dodd, to illuftrate and exemplify his fermons to 
young people. The ftories, which are promifcuoufly taken from 
ancient and modern hiftory and biography, interfperfed with a few 
istiUous tales, are introduced as illuftrations of precepts and maxims 
“8 a great variety of moral topics. ‘They are, on the whole, pro- 
Petly telected, and related im an agreeable manner, but no authori- 
ties 
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ties being io the reader is obliged to rely, fomewhat tod im. 
plicitly, on the -ditor’s fidelity. ‘The colleétion is, however, oy 
the whole, very well calculated to ferve that caufe, which the ori. 
ginal collector fo unfortunately and fhamefully deferted, the caule 
of virtue. 


A RT. XLIII. Lit Txt ‘oduTion ta G ography, Afr “onomy, and the Us 


f be Giot To which are added a Ci renological T abl, é of Remar. 
ahi j Di fewer: nd Inwentions, from the Creation to the 
Year 1794; and a large Colleciton of Quetions, def honed fer the Upe 
af Young Perfons. By john Rive tt, Matter of the Academy , at 
W vmond! Norfolk. The fecond Edition, Enlarged. Sve, 
1603 pages. rrice 3S. {fewed. Norwich, Crowle and Co, ; Lén- 
don, Ivan 1704 
Tris clementary view of the leading heads of geography atid 
aftronomy is drawn up with judgment and accuracy, and, as faras 


it extends, appears very well adapted to the purpofe of inftrudtion. 
The editor has carefuliy avoided fuperflugus matter, and has greatly 
facilitated the labour both of the mafter at nd fcholar, i adding 
pretty full fet of queflions, to exercife the learner’s memory and 
judement. ‘The {election in the chronological table is lefs judiciots 
than that of the other narts of the work. Many articles are def. 
cient either in importance-or in certamty of date. 


ws eben 


Art. xiv. Ybefrft Step to the Fre neh cae : containing, 1. tht 
; € rbs. Ze A Mi tf odical Voc ab déhat ry. 3. Ce CI ife Rules on the Dr- 


clined Parts of Speech. 4. Tbe Grammatical Definitions. Tbe 
whole rendered extré nely eafy and famtliar, and intended chi iefly for 
the Ufe of Schools: to wh b is potent a Letter, in which is expt- 
fed the furefi Mose of Teaching t Language. By Louis Frangon 
lfidore le Fort. 12m 149 sabed Price 1s. 6d. Law. 41795. 
his performance it may faffice t to fay, that it appears to have 
very fatisfadiorily performed the promife of the title. It contains 
ful matter within a {mall compafs. O. % 
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* * Our readers will excufe our giving them no account of foreiga 
publications this month, as the ftate of affairs on the continent has 
fo interrupted our communication with it, that we have not fot 
fome time received any of the literary journals from abroad. 








